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THE STATE OF INDIANA. 

The design on this page is one of the most beautiful of the series 
of State scenes drawn for us by Billings. The base of the picture 
is formed by wheat sheaves, the plough and sickle; above which, 
beautifully framed and draped, is a correct representation of the 
State capitol. In the upper part of the design we have the State 
arms, with a herd of buffaloes, plunging through the prairie grass, 
a woodman felling a tree, and the sun rising on the far horizon. 
The arms are flanked by laurel and Indian corn leaves, and be- 
neath are the scfoll of the constitution and the sword of justice. 
On the right are a party of pioneers with their wagons and horses, 
illustrating the initiatory steps of civilization, and on the left a 
harvest field, with farmers loading their wagons, laborers cutting 
and binding the sheaves, and a domestic group in the foreground, 
a picture of peace and plenty. The State of Indiana is bounded 
north by Lake Michigan and Michigan, east’ by Ohio, south by 
Kentucky, from which it is separated by the Ohio River, and west 


by Illinois, from which it is partly separated by the Wabash River. 
It is about 275 miles long, by 135 miles broad, with an area of 
38,809 square miles. Three-fourths of the State are yet unculti- 
vated, but it will in time be one of the most densely populated 
portions of the great Mississippi Valley. This State has no great 
mountains, and a large portion of it is either level or slightly un- 
dulating. The streams mostly empty into the Ohio. A portion 
of the State is heavily timbered. It has an immense quantity of 
coal, and there are also iron, copper, lime, freestone, gypsum and 
grindstones in varying abundance. Of the rivers, the Wabash is 
the largest that has its course mainly in the State. Its total length, 
including its windings, is about 500 miles. The climate is milder 
than in the same latitude on the Atlantic seaboard, but it is sub- 
ject to sudden changes. The winters, though severe, are short. 
The soil is generally good, some portions, particularly the river 
bottoms, being of extraordinary fertility. It ranks fourth among 
the States of the Union in the quantity of Indian corn grown, and 


raises the usual agricultural productions, together with some wine, 
hemp and silk. In 1850 there were 98,396 farms, occupying 
5,046,243 acres. In the same year there were 4326 manufacturing 
establishments in the State. In August, 1854, there were 1278 
miles of railroad completed, 1592 in the course of construction, 
and 732 miles projected. In the same year Indiana had 367 miles 
of canal, including the famous Wabash and Erie Canal. The 
State has an active lake and river trade with New Orleans and the 
various points of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, and with New 
York by the lakes. The school fund of the State, in 1853, was 
$4,988,988. In 1850 there were 11 colleges, 4822 public schools, 
and 131 academies and other schools. In the same year there 
were 2032 churches, the Baptist being the most numerous. At 
Indianapolis there are asylums for the deaf and dumb, the blind 
and the insane. There were, in 1850, 58 public libraries, 88 school 
and Sunday school libraries, four college and a charch library. 
Population, in 1800, 4875; in 1850, 988,393. 
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MABEL, THE-RECTOR’S WARD: 


TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CAMPAIGN OPENS. 


“Hark! “twas the trumpet of Freedom that sounded, 
Millions of voiccs respond to the strain, 
Tiailing the day when an empire was founded, 
Firm as our mountains, aud free as the main!” 

American Independence! It was a glorious epoch in the his- 
tory of nations when our heroic sires resolved to be free, and 
nerved their iron hearts for a desperate revolutionary struggle. 
Year after year had they submitted to the cver-increasing burdens 
imposed by order of a despotic sovereign, remonstrating without 
“avail, pleading without obtaining redress, until the spirit of armed 
resistance, brought to a focus by the oppressive taxations of Lord 
North’s ministry, was kindled into a blaze at Lexington fight. 
Brightly did the pure beacon-light burst forth, illuminating the en- 
tire seacoast like an electric flash, and penetrating into the deep 
recesses of the interior forests like a “ pillar of fire,” guiding those 
who were willing to fight for Independence to the armies recruit- 
ing around the newly-raised flag of the free. J)ens2 war-clouds 
dimmed the horizon, the fountains of public opis‘on were opened, 
and a broad tide of liberty swelled forth like the waters that had 
once rolled over the whole surface of the continent. Every county 
had its regiment—every hamlet its company of minute-men, pas- 
tors led their faithful flocks to head-quarters, and mothers, with 
Spartan firmness, sent even their youngest sons to the tented field, 
while they cultivated the homestead crops. The plough was de- 
serted in the furrow, tools were left around unfinished works, and 
the merchant forsook his counter to join the brave yeomen 
and patriotic mechanics who hastened to enforce the glorious truth, 
that “disobedience to tyrants is obedience to God.”” There was a 
deficiency of weapons and a lack of uniforms, but each patriotic 
recruit was impressed with a firm belief that governments must 
derive their just powers from the governed—a principle which was 
to be sustained until death, whether on the victorious battle-field 
or on the menacing scaffold. “ Blandishments,” said one of their 
leaders, “‘ will not fascinate us, nor will threats of a halter intimi- 
date us—for, under God, we are determined that, whensoever or 
howsoever we shall be called to make our exit, we will die free- 
men !” 

Bunker Hill proved that these improvised phalanxes—that had 
‘sprung into existence like the fabulous dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, warriors ready for the fray,—were animated by that re- 
sistless intrepidity which ensures success. Neither were they nov- 
ices in the art of warfare. Accustomed from early youth to the 
wild sports of the forest, where game was then abundant, they had 
grown up hardy and fearless, well fitted for the endurance and the 
danger of a soldier’s life. Some of them, from the frontier, had 


combated the Indian war-chief, so noted for the skill of his am- 
bushes and the ferocity of his revenge. Others had served at the 
conquest of Louisbourg from the veteran troops of France ; or had 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the British when Wolfe fell, in 
the arms of victory; or had shared in the disasters of Braddock’s 
defeat. The lessons they had learned while fighting for the king 


were not forgotten; and those who had gallantly served under 
Pepperel, or Rogers, or Amherst, were among the first to throw 
themselves into the revolutionary struggle, and to confirm with joy 
the selection of a well-known “ Provincial colonel” as their com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington, noblest of mortals, armed with the 
wisdom of Minerva and the prowess of Jove, was a fit leader for 
freedom’s host. The strength, the glory, the wisdom of the pro- 
tracted struggle was concentrated in the Father of his country, who 
not only led his armies to victory, but sheltered them from annihi- 
lation. Ever will his memory be dear to every true heart, and his 
humble sepulchre a hallowed shrine where the pilgrim of liberty 
will delight to resort, thanking the Ruler of the universe for the 
example of such a life as that of Washington. 


It was in the month of September, 1775, that a young man 
might have been seen riding along the main strect of the old town 
of Ipswieh, in what was then called the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, on his way to Newburyport. It was a lovely afternoon, and 
as bevGaced the declining sun, the atmosphere seemed filled with 
floating.powdered gold, which cast a dazzling radiance upon the 
wooded hills before him. Fields of rich green corn revelled in the 
yellow sunlight, and the well-cultivated farms on either side of the 
highway peealled to the traveller’s mind the pastoral beanty of 
Greeée, in those storied days when mature smiled upon her classic 
soil. “The very earth seemed joyous in its prolific beauty, as if 
proudly conscious that no unjaundiced mind could gaze en it with- 
out delight, and the birds, coming forth from their noontide shel- 
ters, carolled forth subdued vesper-songs of happiness. 

These beauties of nature were not lost upon the young man who 
then gazed on them for the first time, and ample leisure had he to 
enjoy them, for his gray charger was in no hurry to proceed v 
rapidly, having left Washington’s head-quarters at Cambridge since 
breakfast. The rider was yeung—very young, and yet there was 
a stern resolution in his earnest look that denoted a fall maturity 
of mind. His expressive black eyes were large and sunny, his 
nose was classically straight, full arched lips diselosed perfect teeth, 
and thick, black curis, clustering on either side of his high, broad 
forehead, nearly concealed bis small, transparent cars. He sat on 
his horse with that negligent grace peculiar to those reared on a 


Virginia plantation, and his whole bearing was that of a young 
man of fortune, whose mind was iptensely occupied for the time, 
though there was a certain frankness in his open features that 
would have led a stranger to cultivate his acquaintance. 


He wore the becoming uniform of Morgan’s Rifle Rangers, a 
loose frock of dark green cloth, with a small cape bordered with 
gold fringe. Buckskin leggings, ornamented with gay Indian 
bead-work, came down over his thick moccasins, which were soled 
like ordinary shoves. A short sword hung from his wampum belt, 
in which he carried a stout hunting-knife, and a white buck-tail 
was jauntily set in a visorless cap made of racoon skin. This pic- 
turesque garb was highly becoming to the young man’s lithe, well- 
formed figure, while further evidence of his aristocratic habits 
were discernible in the delicate texture of his neckcloth and ruffles, 
which were also edged with narrow lace. A small valise was on 
the crupper behind his saddle, while before it was a pair of holsters 
from which protruded the silver-mounted butts of a formidable 
pair of pistols. Never, in the palmy days of chivalry, was there 
a more gallant-looking cavalier than was this same Ensign Her- 
bert Yancey, now on his way to Newburyport with special de- 
spatches from General Washington. 

A rustling sound in some bushes at the roadside started him 
from his reverie, and he had drawn a pistol ere he recognized in a 
man who rode out into the highway an old and certainly pacific 
acquaintance. A bright flush colored his check, as if ashamed of 
having been startled, and pushing back the pistol, he raised his 
hand to his cap, in true military style, exclaiming: ‘“ Why, pro- 
fessor, is that you? Good-day to you, sir.” 

The new-comer was evidently a Frenchman by birth, with the 
slender figure, thin, yellow features and aquiline nose so peculiar 
to the land of Charlemagne and champagne. It was a dozen 
years or more since he landed in Boston, where he gave French 
lessons with such success that he-was soon afterwards engaged at 
Harvard College, first as tator, then as professor. Amiable in his 
disposition, retiring in his habits, and almost childlike in his man- 
ners, he was a universal favorite; nor did any one but himself 
know that his life had been anything but that of a quiet scholar. 
Yet often, in the dead of night, would he lift the veil of hypocrisy 
from his troubled conscience, reviving long smouldering fires of 
love and jealousy, and recalling many prominent parts which he 
had acted in the great drama of life, with shuddering fears of the 
final act. The morning sun would light up his serene face as he 
greeted his scholars with a gentle smile, though a close observer 
would have noticed that his eye had a restless glance. 

At first, the professor did not recognize one of his pupils in the 
dashing-looking officer who had addressed him; but there was no 
forgetting Herbert Yancey. 

“TI do declare,” said he, “it is you. And what frolic has made 
you put on that disguise? It is very becoming, though.” 

“Thank you, professor,” laughingly replied the young officer, 
bowing to his horse’s mane. “ But let me tell you that I am now 
serving my country. When the college exercises were discon- 
tinued, I remained at Cambridge, intending to continue my stud- 
ies. But that was no time for metaphysical investigations, or for 
the mysteries of classic lore, and I soon became inoculated with a 
desire to aid in rescuing my country from the tyrant’s yoke. A 
sense of filial duty to my dear widowed mother alone restrained 
me; but when our own Virginia riflemen came to Cambridge, life 
had no other object of ambition for me than military renown in 
their ranks. I knew most of the officers, some of them having 
been my schoolmates; and at last my mother, yielding to my 
earnest prayers, gave me a reluctant permission to accept a com- 
mission. This Colonel Morgan easily obtained, as my father had 
been an acquaintance of General Washington’s; and now, my 
dear professor, a new career opens its bright vista before me. No 
more syllogistic arguments in Latin, no more Greek exercises, or 
incomprehensible problems—but the march, the bivouac, and, I 
hope, the glory of victory. Don’t mention it, professor, but I shall 
be off for Canada in a fortnight.” 

“For Canada!” repeated the old gentleman; “ and what, Her- 
bert, do you intend doing in Canada?’ 

“ Doing !”’ replied Yancey; “‘ why, take it, to be sure. Colo- 
nel Arnold is to lead a large force, including our Virginia Rifle 
Rangers, which is to cross some uninhabited country, and join 
Montgomery before Quebec. But, professor, what are you doing 
here? Botanizing, of course ?” 

“Yes, Herbert. . When the army occupied Cambridge, I came 
to pay a long-promised visit to an old friend in Ipswich, and have 
made many valuable additions to my herbarium.” 

“Tam right glad to learn your success, professor. Indeed I 
would like to have a chat with you, but the sun is getting low, and 
I have a dozen miles to ride. So good-by.” 

Touching his horse with the spur, the young officer was off the 
moment he finished his sentence, leaving his companion gazing 
after him in a deep study. “He goes to Canada—to Quebec,” he 
soliloquized. ‘Ah, how I would like to see that pleasant city, 
yet how terrible are my souvenirs of it!’ Then, with a quivering 
lip, and a shudder, as though he felt the brand of Cain searing his 
conscience, the unquiet man turned the head of his horse toward 
Ipswich. 

Our readers may have partially gathered from the interview 
above mentioned that Herbert Yancey was the son of a wealthy 
Virginia planter, who had died some years previously, leaving his 
only child in the guardianship of his bereaved wife. Residing on 
one of the family estates, Mrs. Yancey devoted herself to the edu- 
cation of her son, into whose mind she successfully endeavored to 
instil honor and truth, with the gentler feelings of her own heart. 
She-succeeded admirably, and until he had nearly arrived at the 
age of manhood, “ Massa Herbert” had the uncontrolled range of 
the plantation, with its host of devoted sable retaincrs. But when 


his tutor informed him that he could instruct him no further— 
when he had hunted, and fished, and rode, ove. the whole county, 
—the young man’s active mind became weaned, and he entreated 
his fond mother to let him pursue his studies at old Harvard, whero 
his father had graduated. 

On arriving at Cambridge, Herbert’s family position, fine per- 


sonal appearance, and cheerful disposition, won him a host of 


friends, and for a wonder, he soon became as popular with the 


faculty as with the students. Not that he was free from faulte, 


especially what were called college misdemeanors in those days of 
pedagogical severity ; but the faculty saw that his faults were those 
of impulse, not of calculation, and so they overlooked in him what 
they would have expelled others for doing. Indeed there was no 
resisting the frank earnestness of his manner, neither was there 
any reason to complain when the waste-gate of freedom from home 
restraint had once performed its office. No sooner was he satiated 
with the frivolities of college life than irresolution of purpose was 
exchanged for decision, new aspirations were awakened, and 
although some of his classmates were young men of marked abili- 
ty, Herbert was in the foremost rank. Yetalthough he was aclosc 
student, he by no means neglected the manly exercises of his early 
youth. A row upon Charles River, a gallop into Brookline, or 
practice with his rifle upon the hills of Brighton, were indulged in 
nearly every day. These manly accomplishments, while they in- 
vigorated his body, gave him that mental energy and firmness of 
purpose which are so necessary to ensure success in martial 
pursuits. 

When he first requested permission to join the revolutionary 
forces, at the commencement of hostilities, his mother sent a posi- 
tive refusal in reply to his earnest epistle. Yet when the gallant 
Virginians around her enlisted under the stalwort Morgan, and 
left for the North, her patriotic spirit overbalanced her maternal 
fears. No sooner was her consent obtained, than he was elected 
an ensign in the company raised in his own county, and Herbert’s 
first intimation of his mother’s consent to his earnest desire, was 
the receipt of his commission, with a letter from Colonel Morgan, 
appointing him quartermaster to the regiment. 

Elated with this realization of his dreams, Herbert immediately 
commenced a diligent study of his duties, so that when the brave 
Virginians reached the camp at Cambridge, he was able to report 

hi If for i diate service. Washington, who had noticed his 
attention to the important duties of the commissariat, spoke of him 
in the highest terms, and in arranging the expedition to Canada, 
young Yancey was charged with the supplies of the advance guard, 
which was to be chiefly composed of riflemen. It was to procure 
certain stores, and attend to their shipment, that he was now on 
his way to Newburyport, in advance of the invading force. 

Passing through the straggling village of Rowley, Herbert saw 
the sun declining over the distant hills of West Newbury, fringing 
the pine thickets with golden hues, while the sky was filled with 
gorgeous cloud-castles, shaped by the great Architect of heaven. 
The birds twittered in the trees, or skimmed over the brooks and 
pools, while a troop of thieving crows, scenting their repast from 
afar, were seen trooping through the air, like mourners hastening 
to a funeral banquet. Nature was melodious and joyful, while 


from the distance, like the full tones of a cathedral organ, came 


the roar of the ocean surf upon the sandy beaches of Plum Is!- 
and. But when he reached the river Parker, an incident occurred 
of startling moment, dispelling all his day-dreams, and completely 
changing the tidal current of his existence. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PARSONAGE OF ST. PAUL’S. 


* At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, to pray.” 


Newsuryrort—now a mere nursery from whence recruits are 
sent forth into the great “ Battle of Life,” and the asylum which 
welcomes them back with their spoils to die,—was a prosperous 
seaport in the revolutionary epoch. Her sails whitened every sea, 
her merchants lived in princely state, every one of her towns-peo- 
ple was directly or indirectly interested in navigation, and she had 
much to lose by engaging im the struggle. But the current of the 
Merrimac was not fuller and stronger, as it swept past ber shores, 
than was the patriotism of her sons. Regardless of the individual 
cost, they spurned all thoughts of conciliation with King George, 


and zealously pledged “their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 


honor” for the establishment of the sublime principles of consti- 
tutional freedom. 

Yet there were exceptions to this, as to every other phase of the 
public will. A few,families clung loyally to their ehurch and to 
their king, in obedience to the solemn warniggs of their pastor, 
the Rey. Mr. Gwynne, rector of the Episcopal eburch of St. Paul. 
Although a native of Massachusetts, the Rector was proud of his 
old English lineage, and dearly. did he love to trace it back through 
the vexed period of the Commonwealth, the eventful era of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Reformation of bluff King Harry, to the time 
when his first notable ancestor was knighted by Edward the Third 
at the battle of Crecy. The.passion of one ancestor for gaming, 
of another for horses, and of a third for foreign travel, had gradu- 
ally wasted away the broad acres regally donated to the valiant 
De Gwynne with his golden spurs. But it was the rector’s boast 
that, amid all changes, the gradually impoverished family had 
proudly supported the thronc, even when they had been exiled to 
the western wilds by the loss of the last acre of their old estate. 

In addition to this ancestral pride, Parson Gwynne (as he was 
called) had been educated and ordained in England, under the 
auspices of the “Society for the propagation of the Gospel in 
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foreign parts.” The munificence of this body had settled him at 
Newburyport, and in return he had never failed to respect its 
patrons, reading prayers for the king and the royal family, as be- 
came @ loyal missionary. Nay, he denounced the first workings 
of the rebellion as “a most sinful rebellion,” and sternly refused 
to read the committee of safety’s recommendations for fasts or 
thanksgivings, announcing as a reason that the proclamations 
emanated from men who were alike traitors to their country and 
to their God. 

This, of course, made the Episcopal rector obnoxious to the 
revolutionists ; but the man, apart from his holy office, was be- 
loved by all the good people of Newburyport. High and low, 
rich and poor, and of every religious denomination, regarded him 
with genuine reverence, for he was emphatically a man of peace 
and of good works. A constant visitor at the bedsides of the sick 
and of the suffering, ever ready to aid those in distress or to raise 
the fallen in heart, Parson Gwynne won the most stubborn oppo- 
nents of Christian life by his kindness, and inculcated virtue by 
his spotless example. His cordial and courtcous manners were 
stamped with a winning jovialty of character when conversing on 
secular matters, yet no one ever dared take liberties with him, or 
infringe the bounds of decorum. 

The parfonage house of St. Paul’s church was in every way 
worthy of its tenants, and looked the abode of peace and happi- 
ness. It was a large, low-studded wooden edifice, with a huge 
stack of brick chimneys clustering out from its centre. Above the 
windows, which were filled with small diamond panes of glass, 
clung the luxuriant woodbine, and the deep porch, with its cedar 
columns, was embosomed in roses. Large elms waved their sen- 
tinel branches in front, along the road, while on either side, stretch- 
ing rearward to the very edge of the Merrimac, was a noble gar- 
den. This it was the rector’s delight to cultivate in the old 
English style. ‘There were long terraces, fringed with vines, large 
squares of grass with borders of flowers, a small fish pond and a 
summer-house, covered with the graceful tendrils of the clematis, 
on the very banks of the river. Neither was there any lack of ex- 
cellent fruit trees, of currant or of gooseberry bushes, or of vege- 
table patches, filled with culinary treasures, It was, in short, a 
very gem of a garden, presenting unequivocal signs of the rector’s 
peaceful enjoyment, his successful industry, and his love of the 
beautiful. 

Attractive as was the garden, it was but a fitting preface through 
which to pass ere entering the parsonage, which it so exquisitely 
enshrined. On the left hand of the small entry, which was nearly 
filled by a winding, heavy-banistered staircase, was the rector’s 
study. It was a large, low room, with oaken beams crossing it 
below tht whitewashed ceiling, and a clean pine floor, upon which 
lay scattered a score of small oval carpets, made of bits of cloth 
braided and then sewed together. An immense fireplace was filled 
with green asparagus boughs, and a long, sombre-looking clock 
ticked in a corner. But not an inch of the walls could be seen. 
They were hid by tall book-shelves, evidently made from time to 
time as the library had gradually increased, until there was now 
no available room. Many of the books, of course, were on theo- 
logical topics, embracing the musty folios of Leyden and of Gen- 
eva, in which the doctrines of Calvin and Luther were so prolixly 


interpreted by their disciples. Yet the fine old English poets were 
all there—ay, and their pages bore marks of frequent consultation, 
while a few choice dramas, the works of the Jesuit missionaries 
who first elevated the cross in America, and a shelf devoted to 
science, completed the collection. 

In one corner stood a good reflecting telescope, with a celestial 
globe, and a quadrant. Neur by, and in a good light, was a large 
table, literally heaped with books, manuscripts, mineralogical spe- 
cimens, and other “litter of literature.” Here, in a large arm- 
chair, sat the rector, on the afternoon of which we have spoken. 

Parson Gwynne was in his seventieth year, but, from his thick, 
auburn hair, and the vivacity of his movements, he might have 
passed for a hale man of fifty. His attenuated but pleasing fea- 
tures, his beautifully formed mouth, and his large brilliant eyes, 
composed an intellectual, and, at the same time, amiable expres- 
sion which was extremely fascinating. Though his frame was 
rather slender than strongly built, it was muscular and active, 
well adapted to those athletic exertions in which he delighted to 
be accounted a master. For to confess the truth, the rector was 
no less anxious to be esteemed a man eminent for ecclesiastical 
learning, than to be held a skillful angler, a good shot, and a dis- 
tinguished adept at base-ball, running, leaping, and all exercises 
which depend upon animal spirits and muscular exertion. These, 
he held, were eminently English, and he therefore practised them 
assiduously—rather too much so, perhaps, to suit the gossips of 
his parish. They—good souls—would have rather seen their rec- 
tor a pale, thin man, with a weary-looking countenance, and a 
shuffling, unsteady gait. Luckily he cared not one straw for their 
opinion. 

The rector, at the time of this introduction, was in earnest dis- 
course with Madame Ordway, who had presided over his house- 
hold affairs for nearly a score of years, and had contributed much 
to his comfort. A few ye.rs previous to ber installation at the 
parsonage, she had been one of the happiest of wives, when her 
husband “followed the seas,” and she was the occupant of a 
pleasant house at the “north end” of Boston. At last, after a 
long, dreary silence, almost worse than the worst news could have 
been, she received intelligence that he had arrived at Newbaryport, 
after having been shipwrecked, Hastening thither, she found him 
a mere skeleton, but by careful nursing he soon recovered his 
health, and having an opportunity to command the vessel which 
had rescued him, he went to sea again. 

His wife never saw him more. Month after month she awaited 
his return, and her fond heart beat high with the thought that at 


his coming she could gladden him by presenting their first-born 
son, born after his departure. But the child never knew a father’s 
smile, and at length the mother, who had neither relatives nor pro- 
perty, accepted joyfully the position of housekeeper tendered her 
by Parson Gwynne, who, as her spiritual adviser, had a fine 
opportunity to observe her even, gentle disposition. As the lad 
grew up, it was her heart’s prayer that he might, on arriving at 
manhood, become an expounder of heavenly truths, and minister 
at his Redeemer’s altar. As the lad grew up, however, it became 
evident that the ministry was not his vocation, and Madame Ord- 
way was at length compelled to admit that such a frolicsome scamp 
would never make a staid clergyman. Frank was accordingly re- 
leased from study, and apprenticed to a ship-carpenter, where he 
soon manifested a great aptitude for ornamental carving. The 
figure-heads of Frank Ordway’s handiwork were celebrated in the 
colony, and now that he had just attained his majority, he devoted 
himself to this branch of his trade. 

Up to the breaking out of the Revolution, Frank had been a 
great favorite with Parson Gwynne—nay, the gossips said that he 
would leave the young man one half of his accumulated savings. 
But of late, the good rector had become quite dissatisfied, and 
was now unburthening his grievances to young Ordway’s mother. 

“T tell you what,” said he, “Frank is on the broad road to de- 
struction. I have heard of him at several of the meetings at the 
Liberty Tree, and he even had the audacity to say to me this very 


morning that he hoped before the next 17th of June there would 
not be a Tory in Massachusetts.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Madame Ordway, in an imploring tone. 

“Never mind your buts, madame,’ interrupted the rector. 
“ This rebellious spirit may attain its end, and unless promptly 
checked—” 

He in his turn was interrupted by the entrance of the only un- 
described inmate of the rectory, yet the one who would have first 
attracted a stranger’s attention. Some fifteen years previous, a 
large French vessel had been driven ashore on Plum Island, in a 
furious gale of wind, and went to pieces within sight of a crowd 
of spectators, who could do nothing to rescue those on board from 
a watery grave. Singularly enough, only one soul, and that a 
delicate young child, was preserved. Washed on shore, she was 
with difficulty rescued from the waves, and was carried home by 
the rector, who found his housekeeper delighted with an opportu- 
nity to do good by cherishing the little stranger. A fever set in, 
and when the girl recovered her consciousness, she was unable to 
give any idea of her family or home, although the rector conjec- 
tured that she was a Canadian, and a Roman Catholic. So she 
grew up, the companion of Frank Ordway, but even a greater 
favorite of their kind protector. Now that she had grown up, and 
was entering into womanhood, she was the rector’s especial com- 
panion, and their love for cach other was devoted. Nor was she 
his favorite alone. So gentle were her ways, so sweet was her 
smile, so melodious was her voice, and so guileless was her heart, 
that every one in Newburyport spoke well of the rector’s ward. 
Such was the term by which he addressed her, and she, at his 
request, called him “ guardian.” She had been christened Mabel 
Gwynne. 

As she entered the study, a painter would have rejoiced to have 


transferred her charms to canvass, so cherub-like was the expres- 
sion of her angelic features. If there was passion in her heart, it 
was not displayed upon the noble outline of her countenance, 
while a sweet smile ever lingered around the corners of her tiny 
mouth. Her bright auburn hair was tightly drawn back over htr 
high marble forehead, and escaped in flowing curls from behind a 
small straw hat, jauntily perched upon her head. Her clear blue 
eyes shone with a pensive light through their long, drooping 
fringes, and her coral lips poutingly kept watch over the pearly 
treasures disclosed through their slightly opened, rosy gates. A 
boddice of dark blue cloth was fitted so tightly as to develop the 
elegant, untortured contour of her figure, with a cambric kerchief 
intervening between the dark material and her snowy neck. A 
long, sweeping skirt of striped homespun kersey was held grace- 
fully up in her left hand, while in the right she carried a riding- 
whip. 

«t What, Mabel,—is Selim saddled ?”’ asked the rector, suddenly 
ceasing his remarks upon the politics of his housekeeper’s son. 

“Yes, guardy. Old Margy Westcott, who lives near Parker 
River bridge, has sent me word that she needs flannel badly, hav- 
ing severe rheumatic pains. So I thought that I would canter 
over with some.” 

“T wish that I could go over with you, but am preparing a ser- 
mon with great care. The rights of the church and of our king 
must be asserted, or every one will become as rank Whigs as you 
and Frank Ordway are.” 

“ Would that they—” Here Mabel checked herself, and run- 
ning up to the rector, kissed his forehead, saying: ‘ But 1 wont vex 
my loyal old guardy. Good-by—good-by!”’ She then left the 
study with a light step, followed by Madame Ordway. 

“ Really,” said the matron, as they came out from the door, “I 
don’t see what Frank can do.” 

“Do!” replied Mabel. “ ‘There is but one thing for Frank Ord- 
way or any other true-hearted American to do.” 

“And what is that?” asked Frank himself, coming from behind 
a cluster of lilacs, and going towards Selim, whose rein Mabel was 
already unfastening. Holding out his hand, she touched her tiny 
foot in it and sprang into the saddle. Then turning towards her 
expectant attendant, she exclaimed : 

“ Fight for your country’s freedom |” 

Ere he could recover from his surprise, she was gone, but her 
words rang unceasingly in his ears. Walking slowly away, he re- 
peated the phrase again and again—“ Fight for my country’s free- 
dom!” An important secret weighed upon his heart, but it was 


overpowered there by that warning advice. Yes—yes! He was 
ready to “fight for his country’s freedom,’”’ to wear the black cock- 
ade, and to follow the rolling drum beneath the “flag of the free.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


PERIL BY LAND AND WATER. 
“On such a steed sprung Lochinvar, 
To bear so gallantly afar 
The maid he bravely wooed; 
On such a steed the martyr-queen, 
Bewildered, tearful, yet serene, 
Passed on to Holyrood.” 

MaBeL, on leaving the parsonage, made her horse pace gently 
along the high street, then but imperfectly shaded by the giant 
elms, whose interlacing branches now enshrine it, like the nave of 
a Gothic cathedral. She did not wish to offend the good dames 
who sat at their windows, like spiders in their webs, all ready to 
pounce upon any exhibition of hoydenishness on the part of the 
rector’s ward ; but no suoner had she passed the “green,” than 
she tightened her rein. “ Forward, Selim,—forward !” 

The noble animal, arching his neck, and throwing forward his 
tiny ears, at once started off in a sweeping canter. In those days, 
every lady was a good rider, but Mabel Gwynne excelled in horse- 
manship, that promoter of invigorated health, braced nerves and 
elevated spirits. Rapidly passing over a mile or so of the smooth, 
pleasant highway, she slackened her rein as she entered a beautiful 
wood, which stood in its primeval grandeur. Some of the trees 
cast deep shadows, but through the intervals darted the concen- 
trated rays of the sun in brilliant lines of light, producing a magi- 
cal effect. The birds were singing their evening songs, and na- 
ture’s happiest harmonies seemed consecrated by the sweetest 
melodies. 

Letting Selim walk, Mabel was enjoying this landscape, when a 
horseman suddenly emerged from a cross bridle-path, and rode 
directly toward her. He was in the prime of life, and gaily though 
rather shabbily attired. His crimson cloth coat was badly stained, 
the embroidery on his satin waistcoat was tarnished, the laundress 
had evidently not had recent possession of his cambric ruffles, and 
the long riding-boots, which reached above the knees of his leather 
small-clothes, bore samples of dried mud from many a rut. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” he said, in a half jocular, half brutal 
tone, stretching out his arms as if to clasp her around the waist. 

Mabel shuddered at the sound, nur, as she gazed at the speaker 
with mingled amazement and fear, was there anything about his 
appearance to re-assure her. His was one of those faces which 
make one shudder without knowing why. It was of a dark olive 
shade, deeply furrowed with the traces of small-pox, and tinged 
with the scarlet brand of intemperate indulgence. Gray-grizzled, 
black hair hung in tangled masses from beneath his three-cornered 
felt hat, and thick, bushy eyebrows of the same hue gave to his 
deeply-sunken gray eyes a yet darker shade. His features were 
elongated, while diagonally across his face was the livid sear of a 
distiguring sword cut, which had so marred his upper lip that when 
he spoke, or was moved by excitement, his large teeth were so un- 
covered as to give a repulsive, if not ferocious air to his whole 
countenance. Strange to say, however, one would have been dis- 
posed to regard this sinister expression as perfectly natural. The 
wound which spoiled the man’s good looks, seemed to have given 
but the finishing touch to the likeness which his aspect bore to his 
soul, and to have harmonized the physiognomy and the disposition. 
It was the stamp of passion beyond self-control, and of a defiant, 
hardened career of dissipation, branded indelibly, as if to warn all 
well-meaning people against the possessor. 

Mabel’s color went and came with indignation, although she did 
not dream that the annoyance was anything but the freak of a 
drunken man, emboldened by the disturbed state of the province. 
Gathering her energies, she replied : 

“T am in haste, sir, and do not desire company.” 

“ But suppose you cannot help having it!’ exclaimed the man, 
with a satyr-like leer, for her beauty but inflamed his excitement. 

“Nay, sir. Let me pass. I must go on!” hurriedly ejaculated 
Mabel, who, for the first time in her life, felt thoroughly alarmed. 

“ Never, my beauty!” And the fellow seized Selim’s bridle. 

“Sir, do you know who lam? 1 am the Rev. Mr. Gwynne’s 
ward, and am on a visit to a sick woman.” 

“So, so!” roared the persecutor. ‘‘ You are the parson’s ward— 
the stray eaglet in the old Tory’s nest. I knew all that, my beau- 
ty, when I sent for you ; for old Dame Westcott's rheumatism was 
caused by a guinea from me, with the promise of another one if 
she could tole you out here.” 

“God help me!” exclaimed Mabel, turning white with fear. 
«*O, sir, let me return!” 

“Never, without me as your husband, my darling!” And as 
the man uttered these words, he seized the bridle nearer the bit 
with his left hand, while he sought to encircle Mabel’s waist with 
his right arm. 

No sooner did she feel his rude grasp, than a thousand agonized 
thoughts whirled in frightful chaos through her excited brain. A 
ray of hope flashed through the gloom. Raising her riding whip, 
and summoning her every energy, she dealt the would-be-abductor 
such a blow across the fuce that he dropped the bridle and his 
prey, instinctively raising both hands to the smarting livid line 
which crossed both cheeks. 

“ Forward, Selim,—forward !” shouted Mabel, gathering up the 
reins as she freed herself from a loathsome grasp, and away sped 
the noble steed as fully comprehending the peril of his rider. 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed the bafiled ruffian, his eyes flashing 
fire, as he spurred his horse in pursuit. “ Stop, or by the saints, 
I will fire!’ But he found it impossible to overtake Selim, who 
was urged on by his mistress, as if every impulse of his life was 
concentrated in his speed. 
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Onward—onward they flew. Mabel dared not turn around, but 
she could hear the hoofs of her pursuer’s horse close behind her, 
and his loud cries were swept past her on every breeze. Half a 
mile further and shé would be safe, for she would then reach the 
river, and there were houses on the other side of the bridge. 

“ Forward, Selim,—forward |” 

The gallant animal, with distended eyes flashing fire, quivering 
nostrils, and veins which swelled like the fibres on a vine leaf, al- 
most flew over the ground, while the distance between him and the 
pursuer rapidly increased. Meanwhile the rage of the horseman 
appeared also to increase into madness, and he was on the point of 
carrying his threat of firing into execution, when he descried the 
bridge just before Mabel, and on it a party of men, who were en- 
gaged in repairs. 

“Foiled and defeated!” he muttered, returning his pistol to its 
holster and abruptly wheeling about, while his countenance wore 
a look of diabolical ferocity. “Who would have thought that 
Dan Holbrook would have let his game slip through his fingers 
this way, and lose five hundred guineas? Horse-whipped, too! 
If I catch her again—never mind!” Plain was it to discover, in 
the distortions of that hideous face, convulsed with passion, that 
the poor girl’s fate, if she ever fell into his clutches, would be a 
sad one. 

How different the feelings of Mabel! “Thank God!” she ex- 
claimed, when she saw the men on the bridge, but such was her 
nervous agitation that she did not observe that all the planks had 
been removed. In vain did the workmen, who were at the oppo- 
site extremity of the bridge, shout to her to stop. In vain did the 
noble Selim endeavor to retreat’from the yawning gulf. One 
idea alone had full possession of her fevered brain, and that idea 
was comprehended in the single word “escape !”’ 

The horse, on reaching the opening in the bridge, and seeing the 
tide rolling between the open timbers, convulsively drew himself 
back upon his haunches. Then, for the first time, Mabel was 
aware of her perilous position, but it was too late. With a mad- 
dened bound, the noble animal leaped into the river. 

“God help me !”’ was Mabel’s hurried exclamation, as this new 
danger so unexpectedly presented itself, and that at the moment 
when deliverance from another peril seemed at hand. A sharp 
pang, as if of death, passed through her brain, there was a splash, 
a gurgle, and she felt that her senses were abandoning her. Luck- 
ily, she mechanically disengaged her foot from the stirrup ere the 
horse touched the water, and while he swam away for the shore, 
she floated down the stream, insensible of her position, and buoyed 
up by her clothing. 

Fortunately for her, Herbert Yancey had just reached the river 
bank, where he was conversing with the workmen, while one of 
their number went to procure a batteau for the purpose of ferrying 
him across. He had witnessed Mabel’s perilous approach, and no 
sooner did he sce her precipitated into the water than—throwing 
off a portion of his apparel and his sword—he plunged in to the 
rescue. An excellent swimmer, he soon managed to seize Mabel, 
and, in less time than is here occupied in narrating the mishap, he 
reached the bank of the river, an inanimate burthen in his arms. 

Laying Mabel gently down upon the grass, Herbert knelt at her 
side, and gazed in mute admiration, for he saw before him the very 
face that had ever haunted the love-dream of his heart. O how 
beautiful, drenched and terror-stricken as she was, did she appear 
to her preserver, who gazed on her as if she was an angelic visitor ! 

Slowly and dimly did returning consciousness steal into the 
young girl’s mind, as the first light of dawning day struggles 
against the mists of night in the eastern horizon. How long she 
had been unconscious, she knew not, but at the re-awakening of 
her intellect, she felt a hand upon her brow, and saw a man kneel- 
ing at her side. Was it her beloved guardian? Or had she fallen 
into the power of her late pursuer ? 

By this time several of the workmen had arrived at the spot, 
and as Mabel recognized some of them who were Mr. Gwynne’s 
parishioners, she recovered full possession of her thoughts. Again 
the current of rich, warm heart-blood shot through her cheeks and 
lips, and she resembled the fabulous statue of the Greek sculptor, 
warmed into life by the prayer of love. 

“ Never fear, Miss Gwynne,” said one of the workmen; “ you 
are among friends. But what did make you ride so ?”’ 

Again the angel of terror cast the shadow of his wing over Ma- 
bel’s face, as she hurriedly gazed around, but she saw no one 
around who did not regard her with unmistakable interest. A 
sweet smile chased away the doubt cloud, and she said : 

“Thanks—thanks! But do not ask me any questions. I wish 
to go to Mr. Gwynne’s at once.” 

“ But will you not come to our house, miss ?’”’ asked the work- 
man. “ Your clothes are wet, and—” 

“Thanks, but no,” interrupted Mabel. “I wish to see my 
guardian as soon as possible. Where is Selim ?” 

“ He swam ashore, and started for home,” replied the workman. 
“If you insist upon going, I will go to the pasture for my horse, 
and take you up behind me.” 

“ Take mine,” said Herbert. “I will follow on yours, and we 
can re-exchange at the tavern.” 

Davenport’s ?” 

“Yes. First let me take my saddle-bags, that I may get dry 


A few moments afterward, the kind workman had crossed the 
river in the batteau with Herbert’s horse, with Mabel mounted be- 
hind him. She had taken no notice of Herbert beyond a pleasant 
smile of adieu, but that smile lingered in his heart. 

“ Who is she ?” he inquired, when the last flutter of her drenched: 
hat-plume had arrested his earnest gaze. 

“ Parson Gwynne’s ward, sir. The old rector is a rank old 
Tory, but we all like Miss Mabel.” 


“ Yes,” added another of the by-standers ; “and we should all 
be grateful to you for saving her life as you did. It’s a wonder 
that she did not thank you, but, poor thing! she seemed half 
frightened out of her wits. The old rector’s good to make it 
right, though. And now, sir, step up to my house yonder; put 
on your dry clothes, and we'll have old Norton’s horse ready for 
you to ride into port with.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SONS OF LIBERTY. 


“ Sainted shades! who dared to brave, 
In Freedom’s ark, the pathless wave! 
Manes of Carver, Standish, hear! 

To love the soil you gave, we swear, 
And midst the storms of state be true 
To God, our country and to you.” 

Ow this same Thursday evening, a close observer might have 
noticed small triangular pieces of red paper pasted upon corners 
of houses, gate-posts and other prominent places in Newburyport. 
Many of the towns-people passed them without having their atten- 
tion in any way excited, while others wondered what foolish boy 
had been so precise in disfiguring the painted wood-work ; but 
there were citizens, stout and true-hearted men, to whom these 
trifling bits of paper conveyed a deep meaning. They signified 
danger to the cause of freedom, and, like an electric flash, they 
sped the intelligence throughout the whole town that the council- 
fire was that night to be lighted, and summoned around it each 
true “ Son of Liberty.” 

This mystic yet all-powerful fraternity had its head-quarters in 
Newburyport, in a large sail-loft at the water-side, near the ship- 
yards. There, when the sun had dipped his glowing disc behind 
the swelling hills of West Newbury, a determined band began to 
assemble. Giving the sacred pass-word of “liberty” at the lower 
door, they were admitted by a vigilant sentinel, and by eight 
o’clock, the large loft was filled. A few wore the rich broadcloth 
or velvet suits of the epoch, but the large majority were evidently 
workingmen, ready to fight for the independence of their native 
land. These were the true patriots of ’76—that glorious crew who 
so promptly manned the ship of state when first launched upon 
the troubled waters of political strife. Some professional and 
wealthy “gentlemen” joined them when office or honor was to be 
attained ; but it was emphatically the mechanics and the yeomen 
of the thirteen colonies who demanded and obtained the glorious 
boon of national independence. In the camp or in the council, 
the hard-handed men were in a large majority. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer. Every man in the 
assembly devoutly bowed his head as a reverend patriot implored 
the divine blessing upon the meeting, praying that, while deliver- 
ing their country, they might not forget to render all honor, and 
praise, and power to their heavenly sovereign, the “ King of kings.” 
When he had ceased, a commanding voice called the meeting to 
order, and inquired: ‘‘ What seek we here ?” 

And the entire assemblage responded in a deep-toned whisper, 
which sounded like the ground swell of the ocean as it rolls against 
a rocky shore: “ We seek liberty !” 

“« How do her sons obtain her presence ?” asked the chairman. 

“ By clear heads, true hearts and strong arms.” 

“And do you, again and ever, pledge your heads, your hearts 
and your right arms in behalf of the glorious cause ?” 

“We do!” And as the unanimous response came forth, each 
man laid his left hand upon his heart, and raised his right hand, as 
if appealing to Heaven for an endorsement of his devotedness. 

“Sons of Liberty,” said the chairman, “your council-fire is 
lighted, and we will proceed to business. I have convened you 
for deliberation on a subject which will doubtless prove as unpleas- 
ant to many of you as it is to me, but it must be attended to with- 
out delay. You will be seated, and hear the report of your vigi- 
lance committec.” 

The chairman of this committee, who now ascended the plat- 
form, was Harry Folansbee, a sturdy ship-carpenter, whose char- 
acter was unscathed by suspicion, and whose heart was divided 
between his country and his friends. His readiness to oblige all 
with whom he came in contact, the delicacy with which he aided 
those in distress, and his propensity to contrive and to execute 
schemes for public amusement, made him a universal favorite. 

“‘ Brethren,” said he, with an evidently troubled mind, “TI feel 
for the first time a reluctance in performing my duty. Yet it is 
the duty of your committee of vigilance to inform you that the 
good of the cause requires the immediate suspension of prayers 
for the Hanoverian tyrant, George the Third, in St. Paul’s church. 
We honor Parson Gwynne as a man, but his devotion to the 
tyrant on the English throne makes his church a gathering-point 
for the Tories, and your committee are of opinion that the Sons 
of Liberty should have these prayers stopped.” 

The personal popularity of the rector was fully acknowledged 
in the debate which followed the report of the committee, and 
several speakers, stating that they had already urged Parson 
Gwynne to omit the obnoxious portions of the liturgy, expressed 
a hope that he would yet be brought to take a proper view of his 
position. They believed him to be at heart a friend of his coun- 
try, and only restrained from becoming a true republican by his 
sense of duty. Let him be simply cautioned. 

Others, while equally willing to admit the rector’s individual 
excellence, were also convinced of the unyielding pertinacity of 
his natare. They urged that he be formally notified to change his 
course, and warned that if he insisted in asserting his allegiance 
to the Hanoverian tyrant, the doors of St. Paul’s would be closed, 
and kept closed. 

The only one who advocated more ultra measures, was a man 
commonly known as Butcher Holbrook, from his occupation. He 
was a burly, muscular individual, with fiery gray eyes that glowered 


from beneath shaggy red eyebrows, a sensual mouth, a chuckle 
like the langh of a hyena, and that insolence of speech peculiar 
to those who know that they are inferior to others. 

“ Brothers,” said he, “I go for giving the old fellow a coat of 
tar and feathers, and riding him out of town on a rail.” 

“Shame! shame!” cried many voices, but the mallet of the 
chairman restored order. 

“You may cry shame,” doggedly muttered Holbrook ; “bat it 
wont be very encouraging to the boys who are at Dorchester, to 
hear that we have a full-blown Tory parson here, praying for 
King George, and confusion to us, his enemies.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said an old and respected member of the 
council, “I hope that such treatment towards a venerated clergy- 
man be at once discouraged, even though the old gentleman is led 
astray by the false lights of his faith. Such an infamous proceed- 
ing would do our cause more harm than good. And, perhaps, if 
the rector’s ward had looked upon a member of this council with 
more favor, that individual would have been more merciful.” 

“Mind your own business, old meddler!” angrily replied Hol- 
brook, as if certain that the remark applied to him. The hammer 
of the chairman arrested further remark, and the butcher sulkily 
took his seat. 

“‘ Question! question !”’ was called for on all sides. 

“Is it your pleasure to have the question put ?”’ asked the chair- 
man. 

“It is,” was the almost unanimous response. 

“Ts it your pleasure that the rector of St. Paul’s church in this 
town, the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, be notified that no public prayers 
must be offered up by him, or in that pulpit, for British tyrants, or 
for the success of their undertakings? And, further, that he be 
notified that he must read the various proclamations of the Pro- 
vincial Congress and of the Committee of Public Safety? With 
the distinct understanding that if he opposes the thus expressed 
wishes of the Sons of Liberty, the church will be seized, shut up, 
and all occupation of it prohibited. Those in favor of this mo- 
tion, made on the recommendation of the committee of vigilance, 
will be pleased to manifest it.”’ 

A large majority of those present raised their right hand. 

“It is a vote,” continued the chairman. “I so declare it, and 
the secretary will record the will of the Sons of Liberty, thus ex- 
pressed, on their chronicles. How shall it be announced to Parson 
Gwynne ?” 

“T’ll tell him,” said Holbrook. 

“No! no!” was shouted, and a clear voice said: ‘I nominate 
Frank Ordway.” The chairman at once proposed the name, and 
Frank was chosen. 

“ Before the council adjourns,”’ said the secretary, “I would in- 
form the Sons that the army destined for the invasion of Canada 
will positively sail from here next week. Letters to that effect 
were received by the selectmen yesterday, and they announced 
that an officer of the quartermaster’s department would reach town 
to-night, to make necessary arrangements, and to enlist a company 
of artificers. The services of this corps will be required in build- 
ing batteaux, bridges, etc. Will not the brothers see that the 
ranks are promptly filled, and otherwise aid the officer, whose 
name, I believe, is Captain Yancey? He will, of course, stop at 
Davenport’s tavern.” 

The Sons of Liberty now adjourned. Nearly every one, as the 
members chatted in groups after the adjournment, lamented the 
necessity of interfering with the rector of St. Paul’s, but not one 
felt sadder on the subject than the messenger who had been ap- 
pointed to bear the tidings officially. The rector had been truly a 
father, a preceptor and a friend to him; now he feared that the 
good yet impetuous old gentleman would receive as an insult what 
was a simple discharge of duty. No Sonof Liberty could decline 
any service upon which he was sent by his council, and the young 
man started on his mission with a heavy heart. 

We have said that Frank Ordway was young, yet he had an 
athletic, well-formed frame, strong arms, nerves of steel and sinews 
of iron. His features were frank, although they appeared some- 
what stern when not irradiated by a smile of great sweetness. He 
had a somewhat prominent nose, his deep-set, electric, hazel eyes 
were fringed with long lashes, and a profusion of glossy brown 
hair curled over the broad expanse of a well defined forehead. 
Though one of the youngest members of the Sons of Liberty, 
there was no one in the council who better understood the sublime 
principles of constitutional freedom. Love for his mother had 
alone withheld him from joining the revolutionary forces when the 
war-clarion first sounded, but he had been one of the most active 
friends of freedom at home. Nor had he ever before shrunk back 
from any duty imposed upon him. Now his consolation was that 
he might be able to avert the threatening storm, which seemed 
about to break upon the head of the rector, and—for the whole 
truth must be told—the rector’s ward. 

On reaching the parsonage, he found, to his astonishment, lights 
burning in nearly every room, while before the door were hitched 
two horses well known as belonging to the principal physicians of 
the town. Who could need their services? He knocked cautiously. 

Madame Ordway recognized the knock of her son, and soon 
appeared at the door, making a gesture of silence. 

“Thank Heaven, dear mother, it is not you who is ill!’’ said or 
rather whispered Frank. ‘But who are the doctors here to see?” 

“ Miss Mabel. Have you not heard of her escape from drown- 
ing ?” 

“No. Miss Mabel in danger! When—where ?”’ 

Of the attempt at abduction, Madame Ordway herself was as 
yet ignorant, but she briefly narrated Selim’s plunge into the river, 
with its results. Frank listened in silence, but his full, arching 
lips quivered with emotion, while the workings of his troubled 
heart sent # crimson flush to his cheek. Of course, his mother’s 
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CHINESE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLING CHAIR IN THE TEA DISTRICT. 


account of the affair was meagre and imperfect, but the man 
heard enough to make him eager to know more, pert ly to fnew 
who had rescued Miss Mabel. 4 
Not wishing to intrude upon the rector while his mind must 
necessarily be agitated, Frank requested his mother to say that he 
would call early in the morning upon especial business. Then 
bidding his mother “‘ good-night,” he wended his way homeward, 
ly absorbed in thought. Strange to say, the intelligence that 
had been exposed to insult awakened in the young man’s 
heart the full consciousness that she was the ebject of his love. 
He had for years almost regarded her as a sister, but now a differ- 
ent emotion swept over his very soul. Love! It is impossible to 
say in what this passion, at once the most mastering and the most 
mysterious of our nature, has its origin. It springs into life on a 
-look, a word, a thought. The heart may have remained untouched 
for years; it may have wondered at the weakness of others ; for 
we cannot sympathize with what we do not, comprehend, but not 
the less does the fated moment come at last. Then we believe in 
all we doubted before; then we yield to the sweet enchantment 
life never knows again. Such was the case with Frank Ordway. 
A new sensation had entered into his existence, and, alas! for 
humanity, sweet, gentle as it seems, it was in all probability to 
produce a edness before undreamed. . 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CHINESE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLING CHAIR. 

The accompanying engraving represents the mode of travelling 
in the mountainous tea region of China. In spite of its oddity, 
there might be more unpleasant modes of locomotion. The trav- 
eller sits, it will be seen, in a light seat suspended between two 
stout bamboo poles, supported on the shoulders of twomen. There 
is a rest for his feet, and with a palm-leaf umbrella over his head, 
and a basket of refreshments slung conveniently at hand, gets over 
the ground much more comfortably than his bearers. It is only a 


particular part of the central provinces of China which is adapted 
to the culture of the tea, the extreme limits being too cold and too 
warm for its growth. The plant is a shrub having the botanical 
name of Thea, the leaves of which constitute the tea of commerce. 
The difference in the qualities chiefly arise from the mode of cul- 
ture and preparation when grown. The tea plant is grown from 
seeds sown in rows four or five feet apart. The ground is kept free 
from weeds, and the plants are not permitted to grow — the 
convenient reach of the hands in gathering the leaves. he first 
crop of leaves is not collected until the third year after sowing, 
and. the plants are removed to make room for a new plantation 
when they are six or seven years old. The leaves are gathered 
from one to four times during the year, according to the age of the 
tree, the most general number being three. The first gatheri 

takes place about April, the second about June, and the thi 

about August. The earliest gathering yields leaves of the most 
delicate color, the most aromatic flavor and the least bitterness ; 
those of the second gathering have a dull green color, and less 
valuable qualities than the former; while the third collection are 
of a darker green, and the least valuable of the three. The quali- 
ty is also affected by the age of the plant on which the leaves are 
borne, and by the — of exposure to which they have become 
accustomed ; leaves from young plants, and those most exposed, 
being always the best. So particular are the Chinese to ensure 
the finer sorts, that for two or three weeks before the harvest com- 
mences, the collectors, who are trained to this business from a very 
early age, are prohibited from eating fish or other kinds of food 
deemed unclean, lest by their breath they should contaminate the 
leaves. They are also made to take a bath two or three times 
a day, and are not allowed to gather the leaves with their naked 
fingers, but with gloves. These precautions, absurdly minute as 
they may appear, owe their origin to the evanescent nature of the 
finer qualities of the tea; for the finest kind may be changed into 
an ialasler tea in one night, if the proper attention be not paid to 


the gathering. Then ensue the processes whereby the green leaves 
assume the wrinkled form so familiar to us. As soon as gathered, 
they are put into wide, shallow baskets, and placed in the wind or 
sunshine for a few hours. They are transferred to a flat cast-iron 
pan, over a stove heated with charcoal, in quantity about half a 
pound of leaves ata time. The leaves are stirred briskly about 
with a kind of brush, and are then quickly swept off the pan into 
baskets. This done, the leaves are carefully rubbed and rolled 
between the hands, and are next put in large quantities on the 
pen, and again subjected to heat ; but the heat on this occasion is 
ower than before, and only just sufficient to dry them effectually 
without risk of scorching. The tea is then spread out on a table, 
and every imperfectly-dried leaf removed from the rest. 


MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 

The second picture on this page represents the harbor of Mar- 
seilles from one of the most striking points of view, with its strong 
fortifications on the right and left, its basin crowded with shipping 
and lined with warehouses, and its bold hills rising in the back- 
ground over the towers and pinnacles of the city. In the fore- 

und is a family group picnicking on the grass, one of whom is 
signalling a party in a boat pulling past the point on which they 
are stationed. The harbor of Marseilles is one of the finest in the 
French empire. It is perfectly secure in all weathers, and has 
anchorage for 1200 vessels in from 18 to 24 feet of water. It is 
strongly defended by the two forts shown in our engraving, the 
Tower of St. John on the north, and the Fort of St. Nicholas on 
the south. Near this spot is a wet dock, measuring 500 by 400 
yards. The foreign commerce of Marseilles exceeds that of every 
other port in France, and its coast trade is only surpassed by that 
of Bordeaux. It is the great port of debarkation for passengers 
to the various ports on the Mediterranean. It is a place of 
antiquity, having been founded by the Pheenicians 600 years B. C. 
The population, in 1852, was 192,527. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SEPTEMBER DREAMS. 


There comes a strain from the green, dim woods, 
I have heard it all the day, 

From the actual life with its thousand cares 
Calling my heart away! 

The low, sweet murmur of many leaves, 
By the wandering winds caressed, 

The laugh ofa thousand tiny waves 
At play on the river’s breast. 


A song from the life of every flower, 
Which cradled in greenness lies, 
Bathed in the glory that wanders down 
From September's cloudless skies ; 
All mingle together like joyous tides, 
Tn one calm, untroubled flow, 
Singing the while of that full, deep rest, 
Which my spirit cannot know. 


From my earliest days have their glorious strains 
Its harp-strings strangely thrilled ; 

And the wildest yearnings [ ever felt, 
Their harmony hath stilled! 

I will fling off the actual’s weary chain, 
I will revel in golden dreams ; 

For I love them well, earth’s glad, free things, 
Blossoms, and winds, and streams! 


It is not with the step whieh my childhood knew, 
The laughing lip and eye, 
The bounding heart, whose pulses throbbed 
To each gale that wandered by ; 
It is not with thee that I kneel to-day, 
In the hush of the forest glade; 
Life’s sun shone out for a little time, 
And after came the shade. 


But is it a shrine for mirth and joy? 
And shall it not be for tears? 

The shadows that rest on the river’s breast, 
Are but types of clouded years. 

The ivy that winds round the ancient oak 
Its green and clasping vines, 

Is like friendship’s chain, that in weary hours 
The warmer and closer twines! 


Each sunbeam that kisses the lily leaves, 
Seems to say, ‘‘O, human heart, 

We come from above, as thy trials do, 
Be strong, whoe’er thou art! 

Sunlight and shadow, and smiles, and tears, 
From Christ’s heaven alike do fall; 

One hand hath fashioned each spirit-chord, 
And One Eye bebolds them all!”’ 


“ Art thou weary and sad’?—the autumn days 

Breathe in whispers of the spring— 

To the roughest crags, where no foot may tread, 
The greenest of mosses cling.” 

Speak unto my spirit, O fair and bright! 
Mid the falling of my tears, 

Through the mist and clouds of the present grief, 
The gladness to come appears. 


T’ve drank of the glory that wanders down 
From the soft September skies ; 

And peaceful and calm as a child asleep, 
Each passionate yearning lies. 

Winds wander like angels, to and fro, 
And a blessing every one, 

To my spirit brings—in my new-born faith 
I am saying, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


> 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE CONVICT’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


L. F. 


Ir was a dark and stormy night. The cold March wind howled 
mournfully around the little church, and rattled the old doors and 
windows as it strove to find entrance. Without, all was desolate 
and bleak ; within, there was a strange blending of joy and sorrow. 

A wedding party stood before the lowly altar, and a white-haired 
minister had just pronounced the benediction on those who knelt 
before him. There was little show of gaiety or mirth among the 
party, and the deathlike countenance of the young bride bespoke a 
heart ill at ease. Occasionally she cast anxious glances down the 
dim, dark aisle, towards the door, and at each fresh roar of the 
wind, would grasp the arm of her companion in an agony of terror. 

But now the solemn ceremony is over, and as the newly married 
turn from the lighted chancel, and go out into the night, the bride- 
groom can scarce sustain the trembling steps of his companion. 
Wrapping her slender form in a heavy mantle, he places her in the 
waiting carriage, and with their two companions they are rapidly 
driven away. 

Mary Lee is married—married to the man she loves. She is 
close clasped to his heart, and his fond words of thankfulness and 
encouragement are sounding in her ear, and yet is she far from 
happy. True, she smiles on him who bends so fondly over her; 
she places her little trembling hands in his with all confidence, and 
she clings to him as her best earthly friend. But a weight is on 
her heart—a burden of deception and ingratitude ; and the form of 
an old and now desolate man rises up to reproach her. Mary Lee 
has this night fied from what has been her home for many years. 
She has left her uncle and guardian—he who has been father and 
friend to her all her life—to mourn over the disobedience of one 
he loved as his own child. 

True he had no right to control the young girl’s love, which is, 
in every respect, well placed. But now, when too late, she feels 
that she ought to have made greater allowances for his prejudices ; 
to have sought longer and more earnestly for his consent, and 


even have sacrificed her own happiness to have secured his. But 
it is over now. She has dared the curse he threatened, and in her 
remorse she believes it already bestowed. Alas for the first decep- 
tion !—the first step in the wrong path! Who can tell the misery 
it occasions * 

Mary Lee and her uncle were the sole survivors of their race. 
Her father, thirteen years before, had been in a government office 
at Calcutta ; and finding that his situation was pleasant, and likely 
to be permanent, he sent to England for his wife and child, who 
had remained behind. An older and only brother of Mr. Lee’s 
accompanied them on the voyage out, and the husband and father 
awaited their arrival with anxious impatience. In vain weeks and 
months passed on—they came not; and the first news the horror- 
stricken man received, was the account of the loss of the vessel, 
and all she contained. 

A long and fearful illness, in which he narrowly escaped the 
grave, was the result of this sorrow; and when he recovered, John 
Lee was a crushed and broken-hearted man. He gave up his situ- 
ation, and some of ‘his friends supposed he had gone home ; while 
others, better informed, declared that it was his intention to be- 
come a wanderer on the earth. However, none knew his fate, and 
he was soon forgotten. 

Several months after the loss of the C——, the elder brother 
and the little girl arrived in England. They were the sole sur- 
vivors of the wreck, and had been carried by the vessel which had 
rescued them to the West Indies, and thénce back to England. 
Robert Lee made every possible inquiry about the fate of his 
brother ; but as his letters elicited nothing in return but the simple 
fact of his having left Calcutta, he at last gave up writing in de- 
spair. And believing that the child was an orphan, he at once 
adopted her; and henceforth to provide for her future fortune be- 
came the chief aim of his life. 

Little Mary had always lived in London, and here her uncle 
made his home—and here they dwelt until the time we introduce 
them to the reader. From her childhood Mary had been intimate 
with a family of the name of Munroe, consisting of a mother and 
three daughters—another child, a son, she had never seen in her 
youthful days. Mr. Lee did not like the family, and never ap- 
proved of the acquaintance ; but they having been kind to Mary’s 
mother during her husband’s absence, seemed to have established 
a claim to the gratitude of the young girl. 

When Mary was approaching her seventeenth birthday, Charles 


‘Munroe came home to visit his friends, with strict charges from 


the gentleman who had taken him on the death of his father, to 
make his visit a short one. He came—he met Mary at his moth- 
er’s—he forgot his promise to return to Scotland—he resolved to 
remain near her who had so effectually fascinated him. For this 
determination on his part, poor Mary was made to suffer severely. 

Her uncle, jealously awake to the danger of losing his pleasant 
companion and most agreeable addition to his bachelor establish- 
ment, upbraided her for giving encouragement to her young lover, 
and inducing him to remain near her; while Charles’s friends, in- 
dignant that he should sacrifice his good prospects and lose a 
wealthy patron, bitterly reproached her for the same cause. 

For a year Mary endured all the unhappiness her ill-fated at- 
tachment had brought on her, but at the end of that time, Charles 
would not allow matters to continue so any longer. An applica- 
tion to her uncle having met with an insulting answer and an 
angry denial, the young man used all his influence with her to 
consent to an elopement—a step they both deplored, but which 
circumstances appeared to drive them to. 

After their marriage, they continued to live in London, Charles 
having obtained a situation of responsibility and profit. Every 
effort to become reconciled to their friends was met with insult 
and reproaches. Mr. Lee utterly refused to have anything to do 
with them; and Mrs. Munroe, though she consented to see her 
son, would not recognize his wife, and consequently Charles would 
not avail himself of the exclusive privilege. 

Deprived of the society of their friends, the young couple lived 
alone for each other; and for a year their happiness was uninter- 
rupted, save when the recollection of their incensed relatives caused 
painful feelings. Mary had hoped and prayed in vain that her 
uncle might relent. It was the one bitter drop in her cup of hap- 
piness ; and all the lavish kindness of her fond husband could not 
banish the remembrance of the lonely old man in his desolate 
home. She knew he had breathed a bitter curse on her and her 
marriage, and at times a nameless terror would overwhelm her—a 
horrible fear of some unknown evil. It was the foreshadowing of 
the coming events. * * 

Let us enter this gloomy building. We ask no leave from that 
surly turnkey; we are invisible. What dark, damp passages we 
pass through !—what massive arches overhead !—what heavy iron- 
bound doors! Do rot shrink. ‘Those doors have no power to 
detain you, though to others they may bring untold terrors. 

But now we have arrived at our journey’s end. It is a low, 
dark cell, with one deep-set, closely-grated window. A chair, a 
rude couch, a heavy table is the extent of the furniture. In the 
centre of the room stands a young man with clasped hands and 
upraised eyes. On his countenance is expressed the intensest 
agony; he is praying—praying for strength for himself and his 
companion. And thatcompanion? Behold her lying speechless, 
almost senseless at his feet. Her beautiful hair has fallen down, 
and almost covers the deathlike countenance—distressing sobs 
from time to time burst from her bosom—she isthe image of 
hopeless misery. 

That young man is Charles Munroe. He has been accused, 
tried and found guilty of a great crime, and is now about to leave 
his country to spend the remainder of his life amid the horrors of 
a penal colony. And is it possible that that fair outside can cover 
@ guilty soul!—that the noble brow, from which the dark and 


heavy curls are pushed back, can deserve to be branded with the 
vile name of “forger.”” We shall see. 

“My husband! O,myhusband!” The piercing scream which 
accompanies these words startles the entering officials, and causes 
a yet deeper shade of despair to cloud the prisoner’s brow. 

“Mary, my dear Mary, the hour has come for us to part. Will 
you not promise me that for the sake of your infant and yourself, 
you will try to bear this dreadful trial with fortitude ?” 

The only aitswer to this appeal is the same piteous wailing, 
“ My husband! O, my husband !” 

Raising her in his arms as he would a child, the young husband 
strove to impart some courage to that sinking heart, and at last 
succeeded in securing her attention long enough to tell her his 
wishes and advice relative to her future life. And who can tell 
the agony that brave heart endured while thus planning the lonely 
future for the helpless being, clinging in speechless agony to him 
for strength and support ? 

But the last minute has arrived. A party of harsh-looking men 
surround them, and the clank of the additional fetters they are 
about to place on him, strikes a chill through the prisoner’s frame. 
And now they would unwind those clinging arms, clasping his 
neck with the force of despair. Again that fearful scream rings 
through the dungeon, and the wretched wife is kneeling at her 
husband’s feet. 

“Charles! Charles! Tell me once more before we part, as you 
love me, and would save me from despair, tell me that you are 
innocent !” 

“T am, my Mary. As God is my witness, I am innocent of 
this deed.” 

One last, despairing embrace gccompanied these words, and 
Charles Munroe was hurried from the presence of his young wife, 
who again sank senseless to the ground. But Mary was capable 
of greater endurance than her feeble appearance warranted. Once 
recovered from the agony of parting, she collected all her strength 
to enable her to fulfil his wishes. But first a journey must be per- 
formed ; she must see the vessel sail which contained the only 
friend she could claim on earth—her beloved and much wronged 
husband. 

To attempt to describe her feelings on that occasion were absurd. 
None but those who have gone through a like ordeal can sympa- 
thize in such sufferings. In obedience to her husband’s wish, 
Mary Munroe made preparations for immediately leaving England 
and proceeding to America. He said : 

“You will there be able to maintain yourself, and be free from 
the disgrace that here will always attach to you as the wife of a 
convict.” 

It was also her husband’s desire that she should resume her own 
name. This she at first refused to do; but the touching plea, 
“For your child’s sake, Mary, do this; let it not be branded with 
its unhappy father’s shame,” caused her to yield, and she took 
passage in a New York packet, under the name of “‘ Mrs, Lee.” 

Not without bitter anguish did the poor girl bid adieu to the 
pleasant little home where she had passed so many happy days. 
It was hard parting with the mementoes of those days—the books, 
the birds, the flowers he had loved. Even the various articles of 
furniture were precious in her sight, each containing a little history 
of its own—each recalling some incident in the “days gone by.” 
Mary had few friends and no relatives to bid adieu. Her uncle 
had treated her with the greatest cruelty, when during her hus- 
band’s trial she had implored him to-use his influence in his favor. 

“Never!” was the harsh answer. ‘“ Not if one word of mine 
could save him from the gallows, should that word be spoken. I 
believe him to be guilty, and I trust he will meet the punishment 
he merits.” 

The poor wife stifled the bitter answer that rose to her lips, and 
rushed from the presence of her hard-hearted relative. Mrs. Mun- 
roe, amid her bitter wailings for her son’s sad fate, ceased not to 
blame his innocent wife as the cause. ‘‘ But for her, Charles 
would now be safe and well in Scotland.” Such was the un- 
happy mother’s lament. “O, my boy, my boy! I told you, you 
would rue the day you ever saw that wretched girl.” Poor Mary! 
pining for sympathy, for some kind friend to comfort her, and 
realizing acutely the absence of the one on whom she could have 
reposed all her cares and sorrows, it was needless to add to her 
misery by harsh words. * * * 

There was a strange sound on board the crowded packet ship— 
the feeble wailing of a new-born infant mingling with the roar of 
the winds, the fierce rushing of the vessel through the waters, and 
the loud voices of the rough sailors. Women were there—kind, 
gentle women, obeying the impulses of their natures, and minister- 
ing to the wants of the mother and babe. But though Mary Lee 
received their kindness with all the gratitude it demanded, the one 
crushing thought was present in her mind. Bitterly she wept over 
her worse than fatherless babe, and imagined all the joy that 
would have been hers, could he have seen and blessed his little 
daughter. In that hour of sorrow, the poor young wife “learned 
how much the heart can bear.” She lived through all her wretch- 
ecness, and at last reached the place of her destination in safety. 

* * * * 

“Have you heard the news?” eagerly inquired Mrs. Newcome 
of her friend, Mrs. Goodale, as she entered the pretty morning- 
room of the latter, in a perfect flutter of excitement. “ But of 
course you have not, as you only got home last night. And now 
I must tell you all about it. In the first place, the old ‘ Briar 
Cottage’ has got a tenant.” 

“That is not so very extraordinary,” replied Mrs. Goodale, 
smiling. ‘‘My only astonishment is that the prettiest place in 
N—ville should have remained vacant so long.” 

“Well, but it is such a queer tenant; the whole town is in a 
fever of curiosity about her.” 
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- “O, it is a lady, then. Iam sure I pity her, if once the curiosity 
of the people is raised about her. I know from sad experience, 
what mischief anf*trouble the prying into strangers’ affairs fre- 
quently leads to.” Mrs. Goodale sighed, and the color deepened 
on her visitor’s check, as she replied : 

“O, this is a very different person from you. People only won- 
dered what made your husband choose such a young wife; but 
this young woman has no husband, and yet she has a little infant 
with her, only a few weeks old. She calls herself a widow—and 
of course she may be, but I think it is very doubtful.” Mrs. New- 
come gave her head a toss, as much as to say, “ There, you have 
my opinion ; now what do you think of it?” 

“ We cannot tell anything for certain about her yet. For aught 
we know, she may be deserving of our sincerest sympathy.” The 
minister’s gentle wife was ever for taking the part of the absent. 

“O, no, indeed, we cannot tell anything for certain about her 
yet—only in case she should want to enter the church, we ought 
to be very particular. You know we cannot be too cautious who 
are admitted, religion is so often a cloak for iniquity.” Mrs. 
Newcome sighed with fervor. Mrs. Goodale looked pained, and 
wished her husband was present. ‘‘ He would have known just 
what to say in such a case,” he thought. 

Time showed that Mrs. Newcome was quite right in saying that 
all N—ville was awake with curiosity. Never in her life had poor 
Mary Lee imagined the possibility of her creating such a sensation. 
But a sensation she did create, and not a small one either. The 
arrival of such a person—. mere girl, with a young infant, and 
apparently friendless—in an obscure little town like N—ville, was 
an event unparalleled in the chronicles of the place, and caused 
more speculation and comment than any event that had occurred 
since the Rev. Matthew Goodale, a bachelor of forty, went all the 
way to New York, and returned with a pretty little wife aged 
nineteen. 

Every one knows that the generality of little country towns have 
some prominent peculiarity—something that distinguishes them 
from each other, similar as they may be in other respects. Some 
places are noted for the hospitality of the inhabitants, some for 
the dissipated habits prevalent, some for intelligence and love of 
improvement, others the reverse. The peculiar feature distin- 
guishing N—ville was an excessive show of religion. Not another 
village of its size in the circuit of five hundred miles, contained as 
many places of worship, as many Sabbath-schools, as many sew- 
ing-circles, as many prayer meetings. The number of tracts dis- 
tributed monthly within the districts of N—ville, was almost be- 
yond belief ; and the quantity of fancy work displayed at the differ- 
ent church fairs was really astonishing. 

And yet (how shall it be told?) in all'the wide Union, a more 
disagreeable, jealous, prying set of people could scarce have been 
found. Of course there were exceptions—bright exceptions. 
Earnest, sincere Christians, who practised the charity they pro- 
fessed, and went about making peace and doing good. Of this 
number was Mrs. Goodale and her husband; of this number was 
not Mrs. Newcome. 

Bent on finding out the history of the new inmate of Briar Cot- 
tage, she intruded herself at all hours on the privacy of the ‘‘ Wid- 
ow Lee” (for by this name was Mary known), and being of that 
exceedingly disagreeable class of persons who never take a hint, it 
was not easy to get rid of her. Vainly fora long time did she 
seek to discover the stranger’s religious belief—the care of the 
little infant preventing the mother from leaving her home on the 
Sabbath, and Mrs. Newcome’s offer to let one of cher girls take 
charge of the child having been politely declined. 

But the mystery was cleared up at last. In reply to a direct 
question, the widow gave as direct an answer. ‘She had been 
brought up in the Established Church, and had never entered a 
dissenting place of worship in her life.” Poor child! she little 
knew that that speech made her an enemy for life in Mrs. New- 
come. Brimful of indignation, she hastened to tell her pastor’s 
wife the discovery she had made, and displayed but little mercy 
for the “impudent creature—the next thing to a Catholic, you 
know, my dear—to dare to call me a ‘dissenter’ to my face.” 

Had all the inhabitants of N—ville been like Mrs. Newcome, 
poor Mary and her infant must have starved. But when it be- 
came known that the pale young widow wished for work ; that she 
was in fact actually in want of necessaries, there were many who 
availed themselves of her skill as a seamstress and fancy-worker. 


First in this number came Mrs. Goodale, bringing not only 
work to the lonely inmate of the cottage, but books to amuse her 
leisure hours, and flowers to add to the beauties of the already 
pretty dwelling. To penetrate the mystery of her former life, 
neither the good pastor nor his wife ever attempted, content to 
know that the present course was one of prudence and uprightness, 
let the past be what it might. And so for five years Mary was a 
resident of N—ville. 

Skilled in the use of her needle, she managed to make a com- 
fortable provision for herself and little Leila; and as the child 
grew up in strength and beauty, it became the pet and plaything 
of all its mother’s visitors. Not for her own beauty and sweet dis- 
position was the little girl beloved by her mother, but chiefly be- 
cause in the features of hia child, Mary could trace the miniature 
likeness of her lost husband, There were the same dark, blue 
eyes, the same sweet smile—even the clustering brown curls above 
the child’s fair brow added to her likeness to her father. Little 
wonder was it that when people praised the looks of the little one, 
tears would dim the mother’s eyes. 

In the five years that Mary Lee dwelt at N—ville, it must not 
be supposed that she was free from the attentions of the “ marrying 
men” of the place. On the contrary, visitors of this kind were 
frequent, and the poor girl had been shocked more than once by 
an abrupt offer of a “husband and a home.” One of the fist and 


most persevering of her suitors was Mr. Paul Newcome, a brother- 
in-law of the lady we have already mentioned more than once. 

Now Mr. Paul Newcome was called one of the most prosperous 
men in N—ville, and had long been a mark for the young ladies 
toaim at. Very shrewd and calculating in all his transactions, 
Mr. Newcome had long declared that “girls now-a-days were not 
brought up as they were when his mother was young; and that he 
had no intention of sceing his money squandered by some gay, 
fine lady-wife.” But with all his good resolutions, Mr. Paul New- 
come felt no little pride in the knowledge that any of these “gay, 
fine ladies ” would take him, and rejoice at her good fortune. 

How then was he disconcerted, when, after mature deliberation, 
he decided that the “‘ Widow Lee was just the person to suit him,” 
his proposal was met with a cool, almost contemptuous negative. 
Vexed with himself for giving any one such a triumph over his 
well-known opinions, his love for the young widow was instantly 
turned to hatred; and Mary found to her sorrow that he could 
hate. With the assistance of his sister-in-law (who, having a large 
family of boys, was exceedingly anxious that he should remain 
single, and had watched his proceedings with a jealous eye), he 
succeeded in spreading such reports about Mary’s character, as 
lost her some of the most useful of her patrons. 

Just at this time her friend, Mr. Goodale, was taken ill, and by 
the advice of his physician, resolved to spend the coming winter 
abroad with his wife. Many of the ladies who had followed the 
example of the pastor’s wife in befriending the widow and her 
child, now withdrew their liberal patronage, and before Christmas 
the little cottage became truly the abode of poverty. While there 
was work to be done, Mary toiled incessantly ; but when all was 
over, and nothing in the future but starvation, her strength gave 
way, and she could only weep over the little one, who so piteously 
begged for the food the mother had not means to procure for it. 

* * * * 

It was the morning of the New Year, and Mary sat in her little 
cottage kitchen, holding her child to her bosom, striving to impart 
some warmth to its benumbed and apparently dying form. She 
pressed its chilled hands to her lips, and kissed the little blue 
fingers and the pale lips. It was asad and mournful sight, but 
apparently made little impression on the heart of one who had 
entered unobserved, and was gazing on the scene with a smile of 
cruel satisfaction. 

The visitor was Paul Newcome, and Mary started up in alarm 
as she met the look he fixed on her. Taking a seat, he coolly de- 
sired her to sit down aud listen to something he had to communi- 
cate. And then came the cruel intelligence that for several 
months he had been the owner of the cottage; that quite a large 
sum was now due for rent; and that unless she could at once pay 
it, the house must be instantly vacated, as he had another tenant 
ready to come in. 

Half an hour previous, Mary had thought her sorrows incapable 
of increase ; now they were brought to a climax, and for several 
minutes she gazed in speechless horror on the heartless monster 
who was evidently exulting in her misery. The cries of her little 
girl at last aroused her, and every thought of self vanished at the 
remembrance of her darling’s sufferings. ‘Throwing herself at the 
man’s feet, she wildly implored his pity for the starving child, 
beseeching him in the most moving terms not to turn her out into 
the inclement weather homeless and penniless. 

It was now that all the evil in Paul Newcome’s nature was dis- 
played. He answered her prayers with mocking, laughed at her 
appeals for mercy, and taunted her with a repetition of some of 
the vilest slanders that had been spoken against her. Then the 
tears were dashed aside, the slight form drawn up to its fullest 
height, and holding her child close pressed in her arms, Mary 
turned to leave the dwelling so long her home. Her hand was on 
the latch; one last look she cast around, one inward prayer she 
murmured for help, and then turning away for the last time, she 
found herself almost in the arms of a tall stranger, who was in the 
act of entering. 

“ Charles! Charles! God help me, can this be true?” And 
with a faint moan, she sunk fainting on her husband’s breast. 

On recovering her senses, Mary found herself on her little couch. 
Fondly bending over her was the well-known countenance of her 
husband; while contentedly seated on a stranger’s knee, sat little 
Leila, enjoying the luxuries of a good fire and a New Year's feast. 
Mary closed her eyes, and silently prayed that it might not all 
prove a dream. 

When strong enough to listen, she was made acquainted with 
the extraordinary events that had combined to restore her to her 
husband, and give her back her long-lost father—for such the 
stranger really was. On his deathbed, the son of Charles’s em- 
ployer in London, had confessed that he alone had contrived the 
plot against the young man, in revenge for some fancied injuries 
he had received from him. Instant steps were taken by the father 
to procure the release of the innocent one who had suffered through 
his means. And as soon as the necessary forms had been gone 
through and conveyed to the proper authorities, Charles was set at 
liberty. With the liberal sum sent to pay his expenses home, the 
anxious husband immediately took passage for America; and on 
arriving at New York, inserted numerous advertisements in ‘the 
papers, in the hopes of their meeting Mary’s eye. 

For several months these were unavailing; and almost in de- 
spair, Charles started on a tour through the different large cities, 
advertising and offering rewards for the lost one. On board one 
of the numerous Mississippi steamboats, he was attracted by the 
name of Lee in the passenger list. ‘The owner of the name was 
pointed out to him ; they became acquainted, listened to each oth- 
er’s history, and Charles discovered his wife’s father, while Mr. 
Lee learned to his joy and surprise, that he was not childless. 
They returned to New York, and there Charles found a letter from 


Mr. Goodale, who had seen the advertisement in the American 
papers, and instantly written to inforn® him where Mary could be 
found. 

The rest is known. There was no more sorrow, no more snffer- 
ing for the “ Convict’s Wife.”? With her husband, her father, and 
her child, she found a happy home in New York. And years 
after, the sad events of their earlier life were told to their children 
and grandchildren, as an instructive lesson teaching them never to 
doubt the good providence that orders all things well. 


+ > 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


As a wife and mother, woman can make the fortune and happi- 
ness of her children; and even if she did nothing else, surely this 
would be sufficient destiny. By her thrift, prudence and tact, she 
can secure to her partner and herself a competence in old age, no 
matter how small their beginning, or how adverse a fate occasion- 
ally be theirs. By her cheerfulness she can restore her husband’s 
spirits, shaken by the anxieties of business. By her tender care 
she can often restore him to health, if disease has seized upon his 
overtasked powers. By her counsel and her love, she can win 
him from bad company, if temptation in an evil hour has led him 
astray. By her example, and her precepts, and her sex’s insight 
into character, she can mould her children, however diverse their 
dispositions, into good men and women. And by leading in all 
things a true and beautiful life, she can refiné, elevate and spiritu- 
alize all who come within reach, so that with others of her sex 
emulating and assisting her, she can do more to regenerate the 
world than all the statesmen or reformers that ever legislated. 
She can do as much—alas! perhaps even more—to degrade man, 
if she chooses to do it. 

Who can estimate the evil that woman has the power to do? 
As a wife, she can ruin her husband by extravagance, folly, or 
want of affection. She can makea devil and an outcast of a man, 
who might otherwise have become a good member of society. 
She can bring bickerings, strife and perpetual discord into what 
has been a happy home. She can change the innocent babes 
whom God has entrusted to her charge, into vile men, and even 
viler women. She can lower even the moral tone of society itself, 
and thus pollute legislation at the spring head. She can, in fine, 
become an instrument of evil, instead of an angel of good. In- 
stead of making flowers of truth, purity, beauty and spirituality 
spring up in her footsteps, till the whole earth smiles with loveli- 
ness that is almost celestial, she can transform it to a black and 
blasted desert, covered with the scorn of all evil passions, and 
swept by the bitter blasts of everlasting death. This is what a 
woman can do for the wrong as well as for the right. Is her mis- 
sion a little one? Has she no “ worthy work,” as has become the 
cry of late? Man may have a harder task to perform, a rougher 
path to travel, but he has none loftier or more influential than 
woman’s.— Woman's Advocate. 


A POPULAR ERROR. 


One of the most common and futal mistakes made by ardent 
friends of education, is the indulgence of unreasonable hopes, and 
the maintenance of extravagant views as to what they can effect 
by means of it. It is often supposed that great results can be pro- 
duced in a single term of twelve or fifteen weeks. Both teacher 
and committee aim at this rapid mode of manufacture. True edu- 
cation is that which aims at the slow and healthy growth of the 
mind ; the incorporation into it of principles, aud the formation of 
tastes and habits, the full value of which will appear only after 
mature years have developed their tendencies. ‘The highest and 
best parts of education are incapable of exhibition. The show 
made at the close of a term is well enough to amuse children and 
their fond parents, but is often like that of newly-dressed pleasure 
grounds, adorned with trees and shrubs fresh from the nursery, 
having a show of vitality in the foliage, though as yet drawing no 
sap from the root. Such frostwork of the school-room is soon dis- 
solved, and generally passes away with the occasion. All attempts 
at such premature results of education are entirely useless; and 
yet our system of employing teachers by the term renders it almost 
necessary for a teacher who is ambitious of distinction, to lay his 
plans for that kind of superticial culture and mechanical drill 
which can be produced in a few weeks, and shown off as evidence 
of marvellous skill.—President Sears. 


+ > 


1S THE SUN INHABITED? 

Sir David Brewster makes the following remarks relative to the 
sun :—‘‘ So strong has been the belief that the sun cannot be a 
habitable world, that a scientitic gentleman was pronounced by his 
medical attendant insane, because he had sent a paper to the 
Royal Society, in which he maintained that the light of the sun 
proceeded from a dense and universal aura; which may afford 
ample light to the inhabitants beneath, and yet be at such a dis- 
tance aloft as not to be among them; that there may be water and 
dry land there, hills and dales, rain and fair weather, and that as 
the light and the seasons must be eternal, the sun may easily be 
conceived to be by far the most blissful habitation of the whole 
system. In less non ten years after this apparently extravagant 
notion was considered as a proof of insanity, it was maintained by 
Sir William Herschel as a rational and probable opinion, which 
might be deducible from his own observations on the structure of 
the sun.” 


+ > 


THE VIOLIN, 


Slow and tender melodies—confided too often now-a-days to 
wind instruments—are, nevertheless, never better rendered than by 
a mass of violins. Nothing can equal the touching sweetness of a 
score of first strings made to sing by twenty well-skilled bows. 
That is, in fact, the true female voice of the orchestra—a voice at 
once passionate and chaste, heart-rending, yet soft, which can 
weep, sigh and lament, chant, pray and muse, or burst forth into 
joyous accents, as none other can do. An imperceptible move- 
ment of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment on the part of 
him who experiences it, producing scarcely any apparent effect 
when executed by a single violin, shall, when multiplied by a 
number of them in unison, give forth enchanting gradation, irresis- 
tible impulse, and accents which penetrate to the very heart’s core. 
— Berlioz. 
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THE AFFECTIONS, 


O, man, fear not for thy affections, and feel no dread lest time 
should effuce them! There is neither to-day nor yesterday in the 

werful echoes of memory—there is only always. He who no 
onger feels, has never felt. ‘There are two memories—the memo- 

of the senses, which wears out with the senses, and in which 
perishable things decay; and the memory of the soul, for which 
time does not exist, and which lives over at the same instant every 
moment of its past and present existence. Fear not, ye who love. 
‘Time has power over hours, none over the soul.—Lamartine. 
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SISTER EMMA. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Five years ago the sunshine swept 
The upturned sod for Emma's grave ; 
We laid her where her brother slept 
The quiet sleep death's coming gave. 


Five years ago, and yet it seems 
We laid her there but yesterday, 

We see her image still in dreams, 
Too beautiful to be of clay. 


Five years ago! a lustrum told 

Since, *neath September's golden glow 
We laid beneath the charnel mold 

All that was left of her below. 


Her white hands crossed on whiter breast, 
A seal upon her baby lips, 

And on her eyelids, closely pressed, 
Lay the sad sign of time’s eclipse. 


Sweet sister Emma, loved and lost! 
For her on earth the seasons rolled 
one short round adown time's coast, 
And then—the lamb was in the fold. 


Beyond the changing scenes of earth, 
Beyond its care, its toil, its pain, 
In raiment meet for angel birth, 
@ She mingles with the angel train. 


And when September’s sere leaves stir, 
We count the seasons that have rolled, 
Since we upturned the sod for her, 
And laid her form in charnel mold. 
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THE LUNATIC. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


“ CONFOUNDEDLY warm,” said my uncle for the fifth time, as 
he inspected the thermometer, the mercury of which stood at an 
incredible height even in the shade. 

The thermometer gave no sort of satisfaction, and Uncle Ned 
came back and threw himself upon a sofa, with the muttered ex- 
clamation : “I wish I was in Greenland.” 

I was busily engaged arranging some flowers in the vases, 
thinking what a very quict, harmless sort of life I had lived. 
Thus summer and winter, year after year, the same rooms, and 
the same objects in them to greet my eyes. Not a single strange 
or marvellous thing had ever happened to me, out of which my 
‘imagination could weave a romance. I had just come to the con- 
clusion that I was quite an unromantic person, when my uncle’s 
remark reached my ears. , 

“ Fanny,” said my uncle, after a long pause, “ what a pattern 
housekeeper I possess—so careful, so cheerful, and so young.” 

“Young, uncle? Thirty-three last November, Uncle Ned,” 
said I, in a cheerful voice. 

“Well, well, Fanny, thirty-three isn’t so terribly old. I 
shouldn’t take you to be more than twenty-five. It’s your cheer- 
ful heart, Fanny, always makes you young.” 

Uncle Ned’s praise was very precious, inasmuch as there were 
only two who ever found anything to praise in me. But I had 
neither youth, beauty nor wealth, therefore it was quite natural 
that the generality of people should quite overlook me. 

“ Fan, my dear, you and I will take a journey this summer.” 

“ A journey, uncle ?” and visions of numberless household du- 
ties rose up in my mind. A journey seemed quite impossible for 
me. 

“Yes, a journey—it will do both you and me good. Now, 
Fanny, just name over some of the delightful localities that peo- 
ple frequent this season of the year.” 

“ Well, uncle, the White Mountains.” 

“Too near by half—we will take a longer journey.” 

“ Saratoga. > 

“ Quite an expanded idea, Fanny.” 

“ Cape May, Uncle Ned.” 

** Quite too fashionable for either you or me, my dear.” 

“You said you wished you were in Greenland just now, sup- 
posing, uncle, we go there.” 

“TI think we should wish ourselves back again. No—I ha 
been thinking of a quiet little village amongst the Alleghanies, 
where I once passed a week or two. Though it was so long ago, 
yet I have a very fresh remembrance of its lovely mountain 
scenery, and its invigorating breezes. What say you, Fanny, to 
taking up our abode there for a month or two, and fancying our- 
selves in some paradise ?” 

“ T should like it above all things—but—” 

“No buts. Are you agreed, Fan ?” 

“ Yes,” I cried. 

And forgetting all my household duties—the preserves that 
would be left undone, the garments that would be left unsewed, 
and the flowers that would be left untended—I, a maiden lady of 
thirty three, jumped up and waltzed around the room. Over werit 
my work-basket and away went spools, thimble, etc., on ex- 
ploring expeditions to different parts of the room. I would have 

_ drawn Uncle Ned into the serape, but he had escaped. 

Left alone, I sooh sobered down, and as I gathered up the stray 
articles from the floor, I read myself a severe moral lecture for 
the breach of decorum I had just been guilty of. But then, on 
the other hand, the idea of a journey was so delightful to me, who 


never remembered going more than twenty miles from home, and 
to whom every o)ject about was as familiar as household words. 

Uncle Ned, when he had decided upon anything, was very im- 
patient to set about it. Consequently, I had but just one week to 
get ready—an awful task for me, but one'which I succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

On the evening before our departure, I paid a visit to the attic, 
and rescued from the dust that surrounded it, a portrait, repre- 
senting a young man in the first flush and pride of life. Long I 
sat with the portrait before me, while the twilight faded into star- 
light. It was strange that the only cause of unhappiness I had 
was connected with the original of that picture, who had been and 
was still to me like a younger brother. Uncle Ned bad but one 
son, Nathanicl, a fine, generous, manly fellow, in spite of his many 
faults. I was eight years his senior, but we had grown up togeth- 
er as brother and sister in our pleasant home. 

In time, Nathaniel went to college, and I was left to bear all 
my burdens alone. Rumors reached us occasionally of my cou- 
sin’s progress in his studies ; and then other rumors of his wild, 
reckless behaviour. ‘These last became alarmingly frequent, and 
finally, to my extreme sorrow and my uncle’s anger, the news 
reached us that Nathaniel had been expelled from college. In- 
deed, my cousin informed us of it himself, in a long, penitent let- 
ter—for come home at this time he could not and would not. But 
my uncle never could forgive the seeming disgrace his son had 


brought upon the family ; and the affair being exaggerated by of- 


ficious friends, Uncle Ned was induced to write some angry letters, 
to which the son returned no answer. Exasperated by this un- 
pardonable offence, my uncle declared that he would no longer ac- 
knowledge his son until he should have atoned in some way for 
the disgrace he had brought on all connected with him. 


Nathaniel, high spirited as his father, sought for no softening of 
the decree that had gone out against him, but breaking up all his 
associations, went away, no one knew where. For five years I 
had heard nothing of him; for my uncle had forbidden me even 
to speak or write to him, and owing him the love and obedience of 
a child, I dared not disobey, even if I had had any knowledge of 
Nathaniel’s movements. 

One name never was spoken in our house, and in order to re- 
move everything that made a disagreeable impression, even the 
portrait in the front entry was removed to the garret. My heart 
swelled with indignation at this desecration of something sacred to 
me. If ever I was disposed to set up my will in opposition to my 
uncle’s it was then. But I resisted the temptation, and consoled 
myself by the thought that I could look at the portrait when I 
pleased, without risking a reproof for so doing. 

To say that I believed all the rumors that reached us concern- 
ing Nathaniel while at college, would be saying what was not true. 
That he had been guilty of some errors, the very result of his 
frank, trusting disposition, I could readily believe, but that he had 
done anything to warrant the punishment that had been bestowed 
upon him, was a thought I could not and would not entertain for 
a moment. 

That Nathaniel, whom I loved as a younger brother, and who 
was the only other one besides my uncle who had ever found any- 
thing to praise in me, should become reconciled to his father, was 
my earnest wish. But this reconciliation seemed almost hopeless, 
as both father and son were too much alike, each too proud and 
unbending to seek the other. It could be only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances that such a thing could be effected. 

As I sat that night in the moonlight, something of a hope 
seemed to grow out of our little journey. What might it not 
bring forth? What had many a journey brought forth. 

I had no thought when I closed the attic door after me, that I 
was leaving the portrait to its undisturbed slumbers for many and 
many a month. Yet so it was. The dust was deep upon it, and 
the spiders had woven many a web over its surface before I looked 
at it again. 

We had set off upon our journey, and in due time arrived at the 
termination. Shall I ever forget the sensations that crowded upon 
me as I found myself really revelling amidst that glorious moun- 
tain scenery? How almost with awe its wildness and sublimity 
impressed me. How the gorgeousness of these everlasting hills 
made me think myself almost in paradise. 

Many and many a time since I have dreamed it all over again. 
The long, lonely rambles that I took, scrambling through the thick 
brushwoods and jumping from one rough place to another, brought 
back my lost youth. Uncle Ned declared that I was quite rosy 
when I returned from these excursions. . 

The lights and shadows, the ever-varying aspe@t of the moun- 
tains, I watched with an interest that grew every day more in- 
tense. It seemed to me as if I had but jaapawakened to some- 
thing inexpressibly beautifal —something a ree by sympa- 
thy, all the fine and more beautiful chords of my life into action. 
If I had been a writer, I might have been inspired to write vol- 
umes to @artle the world, or an artist, I might have sketched 
gloriously from nature. As it was, J only learned how life was in 
its best and truest sense, 

Uncle Ned, from the moment of our arrival, had been seeming- 
ly perfectly happy, for he had escaped the intense heat, which he 
abominated. The dog star might rage, but what cared we, perched 
among the mountains enjoying a cool breeze and lovely scenery ? 

There were not many strangers in the place, and two orilly whom 
we came in immediate contact with. These were a Mr. and Miss 
Butler—brother and sister. The former was a very gentlemanly, 
agreeable person, whom my uncle liked particularly ; and the-two 
were almost always companions in their various excursions. Miss 
Butler, though young and strangely beautiful, always repelled nie. 
Cold and taciturn, we had no sympathy in common. Occasional- 
ly, however, there were gleams of a terribly passionate temper, 


very inconsistent with her usually calm demeanor. As it was, 
though inmates of the same house, we associated very little, and I 
preferred taking my rambles alone, to Miss Butler’s cold compan- 
ionship. 

The days went on, and with each one I expected to hear the 
word “homeward,” a word which would force me to break up 
many associations, inexpressibly dear to me. But still Unele 
Ned, with all the eagerness and enthusiasm of a young man, 
planned excursions with Mr. Butler, with the seeming desire to 
delay the speaking of that word as long as possible. 

The autumn had touched with its breath the green foliage, and 
tliere slowly came into view gorgeous tints, which deepened and 
multiplied every day. <A soft, gray mist hung over the mountains, 
and the days became deliciously cool, almost too cool for one who 
did not like cold weather. 

One afternoon a small, sealed note was handed me, which I 
opened carelessly, with the dim impression that it was from some 
one at home, to say, perhaps, that the preserves were entirely 
spoiled, or that the cow had got into the garden and eaten up all 
my flowers, or some other abominable thing. But the first word I 
read showed me that no one at home had written it. It ran thus: 


“My pEarest Fanny,—I came here a short time ago, and to 
my great astonishment, accidentally learned that you and my 
father were staying here. I must see you and talk to you. Would 
it be asking too much of my dear sister, for you really and traly 
were a sister to me, to mect me at the ledge this evening at twi- 
light? Any nearer place of meeting would risk much for both. 
I shall hope to see you, for I have much to say. 

NaTHANIEL.” 


How I longed for that day to close and the twilight to come ! 
In the meanwhile, I busied myself in thinking how my cousin 
would look—whether five years had changed him much, and 
whether he had travelled much during those years. 

I could scarcely realize now that he was so near me, and that I 
should really see him and talk to him. Even through me might 
be effected the long-desired reconciliation. 

The shadows grew longer and deeper, the sun finally sank to 
rest, and in the short gray twilight I ran hastily forth, and turned 
in the direction of the ledge. It seemed to me, as I left the house, 
that some one followed me cautiously; but I could see no one, 
and the twilight was already moving fast, I knew that my uncle 
and Mr. Butler had not yet returned from an expedition to a place 
at some distance, and consequently there was no one in the house 
but its regular inmates, including Miss Butler, therefore my first 
fear seemed ridiculous, and I hurried on to the place of meeting. 

The ledge was well known to me, for I had often visited it. It 
was a steep mass of rocks, at the foot of which dashed a swollen 
stream. It made one quite dizzy to look over the edge at the jag- 
ged rocks and the dark waters beneath. Those who had looked 
once hardly wished to look again. 

As I sped on towards the appointed place, a fear once more 
came into my mind that some one was following me. The crack- 
ling of dried leaves came distinctly to my ears, and I thought I 
could almost hear the stealthy footfull of some one even moving 
in the same direction as myself. 

On, on I went, faster than ever, for the step behind became 
swifter and less cautious. To reach the ledge now was my only 
thought. To increase my agony, the idea came into my mind 
that Nathaniel might not be there—but hope whispered that he 
would. How the leaves crackled behind me as I ran on; but I 
was nearing the ledge rapidly. 

Suddenly a swift, rustling motion immediately behind me made 
me increase my speed. Buta grasp like iron upon my shoulder 
stopped me, and instinctively I turned to confront my unknown 
pursuer. The flutter of a white dress showed me that it was a 
woman, and by the faint light I traced the mildly-beautiful fea- 
tures of Miss Butler. She was panting with exertion, but still 
held me with a grasp of iron, and her eyes glared upon me de- 
moniacally. 

I tried to struggle, but the iron hands only tightened. O, if I 
could only reach the ledge, then I should be safe. For now the 
horrible fear came over me that I was alone, in the grasp of a mad 
woman. I had heard of the strength a mad person often pos- 
sessed, but I had never experienced it before. In spite of my ex- 
ertions, she held me as easily as she would have held a child. A 
cold sweat stood upon my forehead, as I thought of Nathaniel, 
standing calmly by the ledge almost in sight of me, perfectly un- 
conscious of the agony I was undergoing. 

The wild, flashing eye gleaming upon me and the hand raised, 

ted new thoughts. This woman was bent on my destrac- 
tion—I knew. that—but how did she intend to accomplish it ? 

Suddenly the blow fell upon me, with a force that crushed me 
to the earth ; it might almost have crushed an ox. I lay upon the 
ground not wholly unconscious, but yet without the power to 
speak. I believe my tormentor thought I was dead, for suddenly 
she stooped and with almost superhuman strength began to drag 
me over the rough ground in the direction of the ledge. Like 
lightning the thought rushed through my mind that she was going 
to throw me over the ledge into the black stream below. I think I 
made a faint effort to cry out, but I hardly know whether I sue- 
ceeded, for from that moment I lost all consciousness of my fate, 

Long, long afterwards I awoke to life, and found myself lying 
in a small, pleasant room with the well-remembered faces of those 
I had left at home, before me. 

Was I really at home? ‘The room certainly did not look natp- 
ral, but then, in an arm-chair by a window sat Nathaniel’s old 
nurse, and Susan, a young girl, who was a favorite of mine,.and 
whom I had often employed to help me at home, was moving 
stealthily across the room. I tried to think what had happened, 
but the very effort exhausted me. Suddenly Susan’s eyes en- 
countered mine, and with a cry of joy she sprang towards me. 
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“ Susan, have I been sick ?” I asked. 

“Yes, Miss Fanny.” 

* And how long ?” 

“ It will be two weeks to-morrow since you were brought here.” 

“Hush, hush, my darling,” said nurse, suddenly interposing, 
“ you mustn’t talk any more.” 

“ Bat only one word more,” I urged ; “ am I in my old home?” 

“No, Miss Fanny, you are in the same place where you have 
been staying all summer.” 

I was silent after this, trying to recall what had happened. 
Slowly the whole came up before me; it seemed almost like a 
dream, looking back upon it at such a distance. I could trace it 
ail out, even to the time I had been dragged upon the ground. 
What had happened afterwards was a mystery to me. Buta 
more torturing problem was, what had become of Nathaniel ? 

Day after day I looked from my window upon the grand pic- 
ture spread out before me, and day by day a portion of my lost 
strength returned. The sight of those faithful sentinels lifting 
their heads up towards heaven, drew me back to life quicker than 
anything else would have done. 

Uncle Ned never by word or look reverted to the past, and I 
dared not ask the/ questions that were uppermost in my mind. 
The Butlers, whom I shuddered to think of, I never saw, neither 
did any one in the house speak of them. All was mystery. 

I was well enough to travel, and the day for our departure was 
set. And this journey—what had it brought forth? Much plea- 
sure and much disappointment. Yet as I leaned from the carriage 
as we wound down the hills, and saw the gorgeous masses of 
clouds that hung over the mountains, and the wild, lovely gran- 
deur of the landscape, I thought how, amid such scenes, a new 
life had commenced, how, even in my short summer’s experience, 
the beautiful in nature had awakened higher feelings within me. 

But all journeys have an end, and so ours had, and in the cool 
of a lovely September afternoon, we alighted at the door of our 
long neglected home. I walked up the steps alone, for the others 
lingered behind. With what regret I thought of Nathaniel, and 
the reconciliation I might have effected. I was coming back to 
resume my monotonous life, and the opportunity of doing what I 
so wished and longed for would never come to me again. I 
opened the parlor door, and shrank back, for a stranger stood on 
the threshold, and yet the features look d familiar. 

“* Nathaniel, is it possible !’’ I cried. 

“ It is really and truly Nathaniel,” said he, smiling 

“ But you are so dark, so changed,” I continued. 

‘“ Five years in South America does not improve any one’s com- 
plexion, Fanny.” 

Uncle Ned had come in and was shaking hands cordially with 
his son. - He laughed heartily at the wonder depicted upon my 
face. 

“Grows more and more mysterious, doesn’t it, Fan ?”’ 

“T cannot understand it,” I cried. “ But tell me first what hap- 
pened after—” 

“ Afcer that mad woman dragged you to the ledge. There you 
were saved with some difficulty by Nathaniel, who had been long 
waiting for you.” 

“ And what then, Uncle Ned ?”’ 

“To attend to your safety, he was obliged to encounter me, 
and the consequence was, that at such a time I could no longer 
persist in my foolish anger, and was only too glad to acknowledge 
such a son.” 

“And I am only too glad to think, Fanny,” said Nathaniel, 
“that the just punishment conferred upon me, did not follow me to 
the grave.” 

“ And Miss Butler,” I said. 

“ Was placed in a lunatic asylum by her brother,” answered 
Uncle Ned. 

I need not say what a merry party we were that evening, with 
the lost one in our midst. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wowrntssoo: or, The Vale of the Hoosatunnuk. A Poem with Notes. By Wm. 
Auten, D.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 237. 
This poem, valuable chiefly for its local color, and its high moral and reli- 
us tone, is written in the Spenserian stanza, which the venerable author 
managed with a good deal of skill. The notes embody much curious and 
— antiquarian lore. The book is embellished with a fine portrait of the 
author. 


Darsy’s NECKLACE, AND WHAT COME OF IT. By T.B. Atprica. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1856 . pp. 225. 
A quaint and amusing ‘“ burlesque of things in general.” to quote from the 
author's dedication. Albeit written in prose, it is full of of true poe- 
try, with some vivid sketches of ch t For sale by i Williams & Co. 


Frencu’s American Drama, Nos. 100 and 151 of his excellent series of acting 
plays, contain Tom Taylor's ‘‘ Retribution,” now at our theatres, 
ny. ohn Brougbam’s dramatic version of \ Dred. > For 

Co. 

New Mosic,—From Oliver Ditson we have received the “Young Bride’s 
Song,” ‘* Tay Face no more I'll see,” ‘ Was it the Chime ?” ‘I know that he 
loves me,” songs, and the ‘* Roseate Blush Mazurka.’’— From Geo. P. Reed 
Co., we have the ‘- Young America Grand March,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Song of Elis and 
Elide,” and Beethoven's “ Parting Song,” Fantasias for the Piano Forte. ; x. 


Borawems. A Poem, in Two Parts. By W. Epmonstonz Arroun. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 12mo. pp. 267. 

The “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” by Aytoun, are cherished wherever 
English poetry is known and loved. The theme now handled by our poet is 
one on which volumes have been written; but the subject is inexhaustible. 
The story Of Mary, the ‘‘ Royal Rose of Scotland,” and her troubled times, is 
here put in the lips of the too noted Bothwell. It is a stirring and brilliant 
us of Scott in manner, though original and poseetal. It 

A. dly work d d to live. 


Davin By Caarues Dickens. 12mo. Phila.: T. B. Peterson. 
David Copperfield is one of the most popular of Dickens’s numerous produc- 
tions, Every character stands out from the canvass a breathing reality. 
jeep, can ever em ? work is beautifully printed and bound, and 
is illustrated by thirty-eight cngranings. ‘This edition 1s to 
every private library. For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. . 
Wropirretp’s New Coox Boox. Phila.: T. B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 410. 
A very excellent manual for amateurs and proficients in the culinary art, by 
i 


one who is a t mistress of it. Wi 
Phillips, Sampson & Oo., born, Carter & Basin, 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MASQUERADE. 


BY WILTON RICHMOND. 


I map stopped at the last relay befere entering Berlin expressly for 
the purpose of viewing the town by daylight. It was a useless pre- 
caution, for it snowed as I never saw it snow before. The sleet was 
perfectly blinding, and nothing, I am convinced, but the din of 
the postilion’s horn saved us from being overrun a hundred times. 

I ordered the coachman to stop at Mynheer Zamoiski’s, a res- 
taurateur to which I had been recommended, as a comfortable 
abode for bachelors, where dinner was furnished a-/a minute, where 
the napkins were of a respectable whiteness, and the attendants 
ready and civil. I was deceived, miserably deluded, but as it is 
not my object to dilate upon the numberless nuisances which at 
this time abounded in a great inn of a great continental capital, I 
pass it over. Mynheer’s possessed one advantage for which, how- 
ever I may have felt then, I now feel that I ought to have over- 
looked all its inconveniences. It was situated on the Strasse, 
one of the finest streets in the world. Its chateau, opera, palaces, 
academy of design and science, college and arsenal, all built of 
the costliest stone, and of the most elaborate design, its gaiety and 
animation, its constant glitter of splendid equipages and dazzling 
uniforms, united in rendering it the most attractive picture that 
my eyes ever gazed upon, and caused me to remain in the town 
much longer than I had originally intended. 

Of course I had a valet-de-place. What is a stranger in a 
strange town in a foreign land without one? An excellent lackey 
he was too, a denizen of the place, and thoroughily initiated in its 
localities, intrigues and amusements. 

It was the time of the carnival, and balls, routs, plays, proces- 
sions, punch and masquerades were the order of both day and 
evening. The king and princes of the blood attended some of 
these amusements, and it was rare indeed that you did not sce at 
least one of the royal family at the opera during the course of the 
evening. Frequently they all attended and remained through the 
performance. I was pleased to see it. It endeared the king to the 
people, and did more to firmly seat him upon his throne, by im- 
planting his image in the breasts of his subjects, than the secluded 
grandeur of hundreds of riotous private entertainments to the no- 
bility could ever have effected. 

I entered the grand opera at ten, just as the prince royal and 
his wife, with a crowd of starred nobles, were quitting the royal 
box. They had just finished one of Spontini’s grand operas, and 
the night was to be ended with a masquerade. ‘The pit had been 
boarded over, and when I entered, the whole immense area was 
crowded with a grotesque assembly of harlequins, columbines, ac- 
tors from the recent opera, Cossacks, bears, tumblers, fools, Indians, 
monkeys, devils and angels. A glorious band was in attendance, 
discoursing such music as one only hears when among the most 
musical people in the world. I came for amusement and bade 
fair to have plenty of it. I had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
and was obliterating with my handkerchief an involuntary smile, 
when I was seized and whirled round in a fearfal waltz with what 
to my confused senses seemed a counterpart of Beelzebub. The 
next moment a bear had me in his clutches, and drove me down 
in a gallopade, with a rush which nearly annihilated my seven 
senses. As we came down upon the stage, my hirsute partner 
turned shortly, and letting me go, sent me by the irresistible cen- 
trifugal impulse into a side scene, which gave way and deposited 
me upon the boards, not much hurt and considerably relieved. 
It was while raised on my arm, gazing leisurely at the tetotum 
twirlers, that my attention was riveted by a beautiful figure hang- 
ing on the arm of a man in a black domino. 1 was up instantly. 

“Strange,” said I, “ that I should discover the finest shape I 
ever saw in this incongruous country of sweet music and sourkrout!” 

I walked by them; she observed me. As I turned round Isaw 
her speak to her companion, and as I lived, I thought I saw her 
mouth, which was the only feature of her face visible, smile. 
Now, though I have since seen enough to convince me that travel- 
lers speak too lightly of German manners, I was not then as skep- 
tical, which will account for my proceedings in the sequcl, that 
might otherwise seem strange and inexplicable. 

The waltzes and dances were now in their highest twirl ; so was 
my heart at that small waist, and those delicate feet. I kept con- 
stantly near the object of my solicitude, constantly looking at her, 
and constantly blushing very red as I did so. It may have been 
conceit, but I thought her altered looks assumed the shape and ex- 
pression of an interrogation point. ‘“ Why don’t you ask me to 
dance ?”’ seemed to me the inquiry. The customs of a German 
ball-room, I thanked heaven, dispensed with a formal presentation, 
and enabled a bashful stranger to approach the object of his ado- 
ration with some confidence. So, making a hasty calculation of 
the probable result of a personal combat with her father or brother 
or lover, or whichever he was, accompanying her, I boldly made 
up to the fascinating mask, and stammered out as elegant a re- 
quest in German as my knowledge of that language allowed. 

With an air of stoical indifference her companion released her 
to me, I was glad of it, for I disliked trouble, and I knew that 
in the event of it, the German’s phlegm would have the advan- 
tage over my mercurial temperament. 

As I gazed on the animated countenance of my partner, and 
whirled her in the dizzy mazes of the waltz, the most romantic 
fancies filled my imagination. I concocted in my excited - brain, 
the whole plan of an elopement ; pictured a lovely cottage on the 
banks of Maggiore and I belicve devoted the rest of my exis- 
tence to the moon, the muses and a Cremona fiddle, or a guitar. 
Bat my heart sunk again as I looked at the smooth and nicely 


rounded chin, and the lips of my partner, which would have en- 
ticed the most attic of bees from the fairest and most fragrant 
flower in creation. And then the little taper waist upon which 
my hand lightly rested! I had great misgivings if I could per- 
suade the possessor of all these attractions to go with me; and 
besides, there was the phlegmatic man in the black domino. It 
occurred to me that he might object too. But I decided that if 
she would consent he would have to waive his objections. 

My head filled with these poetic imaginations, the waltz was 
finished much sooner than I wished. I felt that I must relinquish 
her, and with a sigh I passed her over to the phlegmatic black 
domino, whom I felt very much like punching in the ribs. 

The music stopped and I leaned against a column which sup- 
ported the first row of boxes, to enjoy the misery of beholding my 
incognita promenading with the stoical German phantom. Again 
the band struck up, and the dance was again at its highest. A 
tall Spaniard, with the fiercest of moustaches, accosted the object 
of my flame, and in a moment they were impelled past me in a 
gallopade. Her cheeks were flushed with the exercise, and her 
eyes darted upon me through the little black vizard, a glance 
which made me curse the long-legged Spanish monster, and re- 
solve to secure her hand again, come what would. 

I kept close to the black domino, well knowing that wherever 
the Spaniard took her, he was the depot at which they would 
wind off. She soon appeared, panting and flushed. The German 
stoic led her to a seat, and a murmuring conversation took place. 

“?Tis him again!” 

“T know it. Ihave watched him. You must stay by me the 
rest of the evening.” 

And then followed a conversation during which I discovered 
that, though I had not spoken to a female German, or any female 
whatever, since I entered Berlin, she knew intimately my every 
motion and almost every word since I entered town. Curiosity 
now added fuel to my passion, and with unaffected boldness I ap- 
proached and again asked her hand for the dance. Her compan- 
ion set his teeth and tried to retain her arm, but she adroitly 
slipped her taper fingers through his, and in a moment I was again 
whirling with her in the dance. As we finished, I walked into a 
cool recess, and, taking her gloved hand, said : 

“ How did you know I went to Charlottenburg this morning ?”’ 

“T saw you.” 

“« How knew you I was at the grand chamberlain this afternoon ?”’ 

“T heard you say so.” 

Whew! thought I, this beats anything in German intrigue that 
I ever read in poetry or romance. 

“ Fair incognita, know that since I entered the theatre this even- 
ing I have been equally watchful of you. You have not made « 
motion I have not observed and admired, nor bestowed a favor 
which has not torn my heart with jealousy. Deign to remove 
your mask, and allow me to gaze on the face it invidiously conceals.” 

“No; I cannot.” 

“ At least remove this glove, that I may have the pleasure of 
holding your hand, and not a couple of ounces of French kid.” 

The servant brought some Lonbons, and she was about complying 
with my request, more from convenience than to gratify me, I 
thought, when a sharp intonation surprised us both, and turning 
round, I saw the horrible German ogre just raising his hand from 
giving my companion a little blow upon the shoulder. In an in- 
stant the glove was on, and I was alone before I could realize it. 

Iwas not much disheartened by this sudden manceuvre, but 
resolved that when she was again under my wing I would take her 
to the supper room, when I flattered myself she would be under 
the necessity of removing her mask in partaking of some refection. 
So I watched the opportunity, and pounced upon my quarry while 
the pipe-smoking German was absorbed in a metaphysical discus- 
sion, I supposed, with a confrere. She ate supper with a degree of 
modesty und naivete which captivated me; tasted a little Rhine 
wine, and took ices, but did nothing to gratify my curiosity but lift 
the smallest possible portion of the little crape veil which fell from 
the nose of the mask, disclosing merely the mouth and upper lip. 
Nothing I could do would induce her to expose her face. Ialmost 
felt as if under the direction of Ovid, who recommends tearing the 
bracelet from the lady’s arm, and was almost impelled to seize the 
envious mask. I restrained myself though, and in spite of all 
anxieties danced with my unknown partner till two o’clock in the 
morning. - 

At this hour we were confronted by the black-dominced Ger- 
man, who suggested that it was time to retire homewards. The 
domino went for his carriage. The coachman, in turning, had run 
against a lamp-post and smashed a wheel. 

“I should be only too happy,” I said, “‘to give them the use of 
mine.” 

They protested. I insisted, and carried the day, assuring them 
that it was but a few steps to my lodgings and I could walk. 

With a heart palpitating with all the emotions excited by the 
evening’s adventures, I conducted the beautiful and blushing fair 
one to my own carriage, saw her enter, and gave her hand a senti- 
mental squeeze. The domino followed ; the carriage door closed 
on my hopes, and they were off. With a heavy heart I walked 
towards Mynheer Zamoiski’s, reached it, and saw my carriage at 
the door. I was surprised, for I had been told that my recent 
flame lived on the Lindau. I ran up to my room and was con- 
fronted by the black domino. The scene was fast drawing toa 
close. I asked him what he meant by the intrusion, when taking 
off his mask, I discovered my lackey-de-place, who humbly asked 
me if I had any further use for the horses. I had been making 
love all night to the pretty fille-de-chambre of Mynheer Zamoiski. 
I had walked home at two o’clock in the morning in the cold wind 
and snow, to accommodate my valet-de-place and his flame with a 
ride. The mention of a masquerade ever after threw me into fits. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN, GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 

We present herewith a portrait of Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin, elected governor of the State of Maine, Sept. 
8th, 1856. It was drawn for us by Mr. Charlies Barry, 
from a by Burnham Brothers, of ¥ 


in 1832, settled in the town of Hampden, about five 
miles from the city of Bangor, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law. In a few years he was elected a Represen- 
tative to the Legislature by the Democratic party, and 
was subsequently re-e four times. He was twice 
elected speaker, and discharged the duties of that office 
with ability. In 1842 he was elected a Representative 
to Congress, and was subsequently re-elected. In 1847 he 
was elected to the United States Senate to filla vacancy, 
and in 1850 he was elected for a full term, which expires 


office as chairman of the Committee of Commerce, and 
im a speech, declined acting any further with the Demo- 
cratic party, and avowed himself in favor of the Repub- 
lican party. Prior to the election in Maine, vpon the 


the State, ng 

to Calais, und aposking to large mass meetings 
in all the principal towns. He then went northward to 
the Valley of the Aroostook, then west across the whole 
northern part of the State to Fryeburg on the New 
Hampshire line. He thence came to Baagor th 

the central part of the State, addressing his fellow-citi- 
zens in all the principal towns upon the route. The re- 
sult of the election was as follows: Hamlin, 69,471 ; 
Wells (the incumbent) 44,967 ; Patten, 6668. 


A WARNING. 

A few weeks since, in the course of conversation with an emi- 
nent broker, who has been over forty years acquainted with the 
leading moneyed men of the country, we asked if he ever knew a 
schemer, who acquired money or position by fraud, continue suc- 
cessful through life, and leave a fortune at death’ We walked 

about three minutes in silence, when he replied : “‘ Not 
one! Ithave seen men,” he said, “become rich as if by magic, 
and afterwards reach a high position in public estimation, not only 
for honor and enterprise, but even for piety, when some small cir- 
cumstance, of no apparent importance, has led to investigations 
which resulted in disgrace and ruin. Afterwards we again con- 
versed with him upen the same subject, and he stated that since 
our last interview he had extended his inquiries among a large 
circle of acquaintances, and with one solitary exception, and that 
doubtful, their experience was to the same effect as his own. He 
then gave a brief outline of several small and big schemers and 
their tools, their rise and fall. Suicide, murder, arson and perjury 
‘were common crimes with many of those who made “ haste to be 
rich,” regardless of the means ; and there are not a few, who may 
be seen Ou ‘change every day, ignorantly striving for their own de- 
struction. He concluded that fortunes acquired without honesty 
generally overwhelmed their possessors with infamy.—B.ston Atlas. 
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HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN, GOVERNOR ELECT OF MAINE. 


REGATTA ON THE THAMES. 

The commenaging picture ts one of those exciting 
scenes in which the good people of London take especial delight, 
viz., a regatta. In the middle distance, in front of two elegant 
bridges spanning the Thames, are seen the Jong, low race-boats, 
shooting like arrows over the water, the oarsmen straining every 
nerve to win the goal that lies before them. The pier on the 
right is crowded with spectators ; so is the flag-bange that lies be- 
side it, and the steamer with the union jack hoisted at her bow. 
Just without the race-track is a fleet of wherries, the occu- 
pants of which are lastily cheering the oy In the fore- 

nd is a characteristic group—watermen, ladies and gentlemen, 
children, fruit venders and equestrians. We can appreciate the 
excitement of the multitude, for boat-races are no novelty among 
us, aquatic sports being a legitimate inheritance from our transat- 
lantic ancestors. The annual regatta of our Fourth of July cele- 
brations has come to be one of the most interesting features of the 
day. At New York, the races at Hoboken always attract an im- 
mense multitude. Rowing is one of the healthiest and most ex- 
hilarating of athletic sports, and the speed with which a light boat 
may be driven through the water is truly sarprising. No less so is 
the length of time which constant training enables oarsmen to hold 
out. A whale boat’s crew will pull for several hours without 
becoming exhausted. 


THE OLD TALE EVER NEW. 


Says an old song, “0, Love has been a villain, since 
the days of Troy and Helen, when he caused the death 
of Paris, and of many, many more.” And the truth of 
the quaint, plaintive old verse is verified every day. It 
is true, the villanies of Love seldom come out ro- 
mantically in these days of “ crowner’s quest,” and judi. 
cial inquiries at the Pig and Whistle ; but it is possible 
to read a romance of love in the report even of a crown- 
er’s quest: and here is one: On Saturday evening last 
(we stick to the original re reader must find the 
romance for himself), Mr. G. T. Brent, the deputy-coro- 
ner, held an inquiry at the “ New Crown Inn,” St. Paul’s 
Terrace, Ball’s Pond, Islington, into the circumstances 
connected with the suicide of a very fine young woman, 
named Ellen Louise Felstead, aged twenty-one, the 
daughter of a gun implement maker, residing at 12 Hol- 
ton Street, Lower Road, whose body had been found on 
the previous day, in the New River, at a short distance 
from where the inquest was held. It from the 
evidence of Mrs. dson and the ’s father, 
that for some time past she had been Beeping company 
with a young man named Parrott; and on the evening 
of Monday last she called at Mrs. Donalson’s, about 
nine o’clock, in company with Parrétt. The latter had 
an angry altercation with her about visiting at the above 
house, after which they went away, but not together. 
The deceased called again at half-pust eleven, and in- 
quired if Parrott had called and asked about her, and on 
being answered in the negative she became greatly ex- 
cited, saying he would never see- her again, and that he 
had sworn at her, and she could not bear such an insult 
—she could not live to be so addressed by him. She 
then went away, and witness saw no more of her alive. 
Mr. Felstead, her father, stated that she had an alterca- 
tion with Parrott at her own house, between nine and 
eleven o'clock, after leaving Mrs. Donaldson’s. She 
said to her lover, “ You ridicule and satirise the family 
when we are ther, and I cannot bear it.” After that 
she went up stairs to her room, and divested herself of 
her bracelets, combs, etc., and when the family retired to 
rest, slipped quietly out of the house, and was never after 
seen alive. Mr. Rogers, a medical gentleman, residing 
next door, informed the jury of her high-spirited dis 
sition, and how deeply she would suffer under anything 
that she construed into an insult. She was a young 
woman of a very superior cast of mind. The jury, after 
remarking on the melancholy nature of the case, returned 
a verdict in accordance with the testimony of the witnesses.— 
On the morning of this same Saturday, a mun also killed himself, 
not from love and pride, but from love and poverty. His widow, 
Mary Bradley, came forward at the inquest and said that they had 
only been married three weeks. She was a servant at the Dover 
Castle Tavern, and the deceased had paid his addresses to her for 
nearly five years, but from his poverty their marriage had from 
time to time been postponed. They afterwards, however, agreed 
that they should be united, and live apart for a few months until 
the deceased could procure a little money to buy a few articles of 
furniture. He was then thrown out of employment, and he be- 
came very desponding, and several times said if he could not pro- 
cure her a home he should be unable to live. Poverty still holdi 
him fast, he took a large quantity of laudanum, and so put an en 
to his existence.—At the Morgue, in Paris, lately was deposited 
the body of a young married woman who had been afflicted with a 
disease of the skin, for which she had tried all remedies in vain ; 
life became burdensome because she fancied her husband could 
not love heron account of the malady. One day the husband 
scolded her slightly for not having got his dinner ready in time; 
she seemed much affected, and after warmly caressing a | ¥ 
she approached to kiss him, but he turned from her. ast 
tated, she left the room, and went straight to the bridge of 
and threw herself into the Scine.—London IIilust News. 
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; nibal Hamlin was born in the town of Paris, in the ae aes ™ 
: county of Oxford, in the State of Maine, in 1810, and “ —— = 
is in the fall vigor and prime of life, being forty-six — EE 
son of Capt. Eleazur Hamlin, of Massachusetts, who 
commanded a company of Massachusetts 
line during the whole war of the ution. His moth- me oe = 
- er was Anna Livermore, the daughter of Deacon Elijah 3 re 
Livermore, the proprietor and first settler of the town of Nl A= CON 
Livermore, removing thence from the town of Waltham, I y 
in Massachusetts, in the year 1774. Hannibal Hamlin, 
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March 4, 1857. As chairman of the important Com- \ \\ in 
mittee on Commerce, he has discharged the responsible Se 
duties of his station At the Republican 
convention held in Portland, Maine, July last, Mr. Ham- Was: \ I 
the State. He accepted the nomination, resigned his 
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A BEGATTA ON THE RIVER THAMES, AT LONDON. 
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ABOUT COMETS, 

These erratic bodies, moving in elliptical orbits round the sun, 
were deemed, in ignorant ages, to portend dire misfortunes to the 
world, being the fiery heralds of war, pestilence and famine. Mil- 
ton tells us that 

** Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophineus —.. 

In the arctic sky, and from its horrid 

Shakes pestilence and war.” 
The Romans looked upon the comet of the year 44 B. C. asa 
celestial chariot of fire conveying the soul of Julius Cesar to the 
skies. The great comet of 1680 was deemed a presage of the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes. Even that of 1811 was thought 
to have foreshadowed the Russian campaign and the burning of 
Moscow. A young Indian, travelling on the prairie, and behold- 
ing the beautiful comet of 1843, said: “ This is the Spirit of the 
Stars—the dreadful Capishi—a famine and pestilence await us.” 
Dr. Cheyne in 1744 wrote, ‘ Most likely they (comets) are Ministers 
of Divine Justice, sending baleful Streams from their long Trains 
upon the Planets they come nigh; and if what is commonly said 
of ‘em be true, they seldom visit us without some such direful 
Salutation. However, from them we may learn that the Divine 
Vengeance may find a Seat for the Punishment of his disobedient 
Creatures, without being put to the Expense of a new Creation.” 
This is a specimen of the solemn nonsense written about these 
brilliant phenomenal visitors of the starry regions. Knowledge 
has dispelled the alarming fancies of past generations, but the na- 
ture of comets is still a mystery. 

AcRIcULTURAL.—Boston is getting to be quite an agricultural 
city. There was the U. S. Agricultural show, a little more than 
a year ago—last winter we ploughed the streets, and lately we had 
an agricultural exhibition of horses. The fair grounds, on the 
latter occasion, strongly reminded us of a race-course—but it 
was n’t, it was only a track for “trials of speed.” 


Tae Uservut ann Beautirut.—Loch Katrine, in Scotland, 
which Scott has immortalized, is to supply the city of Glasgow, 
35 miles distant, with water. The cost of the works will be about 
three million dollars. 


Nicaracua.—General Walker’s army at the last accounts con- 
sisted of about 1600 Americans. It would really appear as if he 
would hold his own. 


Lanp Orrices.—The President has established two new land 
offices for Minnesota, one at Ojibwa, and the other at Buchanan, 
on Lake Superior. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+». Mr. Delane, the manager of- the London Times—the 
* thunderer ”—is now in this country picking up notes. 
«++. The flight of wild pigeons this year was very great. We 
thought these birds had utterly deserted us. 
.... A monument is to be erected in Baltimore over the re- 
mains of the eccentric and gifted Edgar A. Poe. 
+--+ Donald McKay, it is said, will meet all his liabilities, and 
issue triumphantly from all his troubles. 
.++. The national debt of Europe amounts to ten thousand 
millions of dollars—a steep sum to work against. 
.... A letter written in Australia speaks of eels fifteen feet long. 
Cochituate water pipes can’t beat that. 
-.. The number of emigrants arriving at New York for the 
first nine months of the present year was 103,541. 
Our friend, Major Ben: Perley Poore, of West Newbury, 
delivered a brilliant address at the Essex County Show. 
.... A young lady in France died lately of the sting of a viper, 
after four days’ intense suffering. 
.++. Mlle. Rachel will return to the stage, improved in health, 
next year, it is hoped. 
.+.. The New York Academy of Music proposes erecting a 
college which will cost them between 80,000 and 90,000 dollars. 
Louis Napoleon drives a span of American horses im- 
ported from New York State at a cost of 3000 dollars. 
.... Laura Keene’s elegant new theatre will comfortably seat 
twenty-five hundred persons. We wish her success. 
.+«. Mr. Frank B. Goodrich, 8. G. G.’s son (Dick Tinto), will 
return to Europe and resume his correspondence. 
..+. One of the greatest dandies now figuring in Paris is a col- 
ored gentleman from the city of New Orleans. 
An electric cannon has been invented, which is discharged 
by means of an electric battery. 
..+. The number of stedents attending the University of Vir- 
ginia is stated to be about six hundred. 
.... The Russians are beginning to manufacture rails for their 
railroads—said to be better than English ones. 
.... We don’t hear any more about the Central American 
difficulty, except that the trouble is all over. 
.... ‘The Churchman (an Episcopal paper) commends dancing 
as “innocent, healthful and graceful.” 
..+. The last of the summer tourists are coming back from 
Europe—a trip to Europe is nothing now-a-days. 
...» Asplendid ship launched at Chelsea, Mass., bears the 
name of William H. Prescott, the American historian. 


THE PRIDE OF BIRTH. 

Neither honor nor disgrace can properly descend to us from our 
ancestors; and among the follies of the day, none is more con- 
temptible than that which leads some people, even in this country, 
to think more of their pedigree than of their own worth. A 
French writer has well observed that “those who depend on the 
merits of their ancestors, search in the roots of the tree for those 
fruits which the branches ought to bear. In other words, they 
feed on the oyster shells their fathers left behind, rather than dig 
for themselves.” 

Curtis says very happily :—‘ We should dread to be born a 
Percy, or a Colonna, or a Bonaparte. We should not like to be 
the second Duke of Wellington, nor Charles Dickens, Jr. It is a 
terrible thing, one would say, to a mind of honorable feeling, to 
be pointed out as somebody’s son, or uncle, or granddaughter, as 
if the excellence were all derived. It must be a little humiliating 
to reflect that if your great uncle had not been somebody, you 
would be nobody—that, in fact, you are only a name; and that, if 
you should consent to change it for the sake of a fortune, as is 
sometimes done, you would cease to be anything but a rich man. 
‘ My father was president, or governor of the State,’ some persons 
may say. But, by Jupiter, king of gods and men, who are you? 
is the instinctive response. If your ancestor was great, you are 
under bonds to greatness. If you are small, make haste to learn 
it betimes, and thanking Heaven that your name has not been made 
illustrious, retire into a corner, and keep it at least untarnished.” 

With certain snobs, even in this country, there is a perilous rage 
for ancestry; and when these gentlemen have none, they buy 
them, as the Chinese do their idols. They haunt auction rooms, 
and buy up old worm-caten portraits in wigs, and armor, and bro- 
cade, transfer them to their drawing-rooms, and pass them off as 
the patrician founders of their family. Then they lay bodily 
hands on any handsome crest or coat of arms they find in books, 
and straightway emblazon them on their harnesses and panels. 
We know one of these gentry who sported on his carriage door a 
funeral scutcheon! ‘ What is your coat of arms?’ asked one of 
these pedigree worshippers, of President Pierce. The president 
told him that the only family arms he knew of, were the shirt- 
sleeves in which his father fought in the Revolution. 

It would be well if all men duly considered the words of the 
_ “Honor and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 


A humble origin is no disgrace. 
the best security for her final smiles.” 
with the poet, 
“ What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Not all the blood of all the Howards.” 


“ The early frown of fortune is 
And we are ready to ask 


FUNNY FELLOWS. 

The rag-pickers of Paris are a unique set. In their sordid rags, 
with their hamper on their backs, a lantern in one hand, and in 
the other the short iron hook, which enables them to select and 
secure their prizes, they are not destitute of a certain degree of pic- 
turesqueness. There is an esprit du corps among them—they have 
a mutual benefit society, with a constitution and by-laws. They 
also have their festivals and banquets. At one of these gather- 
ings, lately, the chairman toasted the press, “‘which,” he said, 
“enlightened the world, and by its large consumption of rags, en- 
abled the rag-pickers to live.” Some of these industrials amass 
fortunes, it is said. Of late years they have rather multiplied on 
our side of the water; and there is one picturesque wretch prowl- 
ing about the streets of Boston that would make a study fora 
painter of genre. He certainly drew his breath and learned his 
calling on the banks of the Seine. 


» 


Tue Rose or SHaron—a religious souvenir for 1857, edited 
by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. Boston: Abel Tompkins. This really 
beautiful annual has come to us promptly and in the choicest style 
of binding and printing. We know of no more elegant gift for a 
friend at New Year’s, or any prettier ornament for the centre table. 
The contents we consider far above the usual excellence of annual 
publications. 

Mute. pe Lamorre.—This fine performer and 
teacher of the piano forte has re-opened her classes at her resi- 
dence in this city, 44 Hancock Street, and has a brilliant array of 
pupils. She has been most successful with her class system, the 
young ladies under her charge making rapid and sure progress. 
Her popularity is the result of modest merit and untiring energy. 


Pruninc Trees.—The people of Minorca never venture to 
prune a fruit-tree, thinking it impious to presume to direct its 
growth and amend the works of Providence. Minorca, of course, 
would be no place for Wilder or Hovey, who hurry up the fruit 
on their trees by judicious pruning. 


> 


New Yorx.—This great metropolis, which resembles in so 
many respects Paris and London, but is better than both because 
it is American, is now gayer than ever by day and night. A 
stroll down Broadway in the sunshine, or by gaslight, is something 
worth living for. A 


‘Free or Cuarcx.—We send sample copies of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly gratis to any one who desires it. One hundred pages 
reading matter in each number, and two pages of original humor- 
ous illustrations, for one dollar a year! 


+ 


UESTRIAN.—Disbrow’s riding-school, in New York, continues 
liberally patronized. It is a model establishment. 


BATTLE OF THE COWPENS. 


_ The splendid battle-piece which occupies pages 296 and 297 of 


this number, and which forms one of the series of historical pic- 
tures now in the course of publication in our columns, and drawn 
expressly for us, is one of the most spirited productions of the pen- 
cil of Billings we have yet seen. He depicts the decisive charge 
of the American horse and foot in the famous battle of the Cow- 
pens. The British regulars are seen flying on the right; on the 
left Pickens waves his sword, cheering his gallant Carolinians, 
while towering above the ranks, the heroic Morgan is urging on 
the charge, pointing to the distance where Cols. Washington and 
Howard are hotly engaged with Tarleton’s horse. The naked and 
wintry trees rear their denuded branches through the smoke of 
battle. 

The battle of the Cowpens was one of the most brilliant exploits 
of the Revolutionary war. It was fought January 17, 1781, dur- 
ing the southern campaign of General Greene. Lieut. Col. Tarle- 
ton had been sent by Lord Cornwallis to drive Morgan from his 
position in the district of Ninety-Six. Tarleton had a thousand 
picked men, infantry, two field-pieces, and about 250 horse. Col. 
Morgan, on the other hand, had only 500 militia, 300 regulars, and 
75 horse, commanded by Col. Washington. The ground of the 
engagement was a pine barren. Morgan’s militia formed his first 
line, his regulars, including the horse, were posted about 280 yards 
in their rear. The British came in sight at daybreak, and com- 
menced a furious attack at sunrise. Morgan’s militia after a vol- 
ley broke, and were hotly pursued by Tarleton’s troops, sabreing 
every man they overtook. At this crisis, Col. Washington, taking 
advantage of the scattering of the British horse, swept down in a 
fierce charge, and turned the tide of battle. The British infantry 
were now brought up, but received by deadly fire from the Ameri- 
can regulars, were thrown into confusion, while the militia, deter- 
mined to retrieve their honor, and cheered on by the heroic Mor- 
gan, rallied, rushed down on the enemy, and after one withering 
fire, gave them the cold steel, and aided their comrades in achiev- 
ing a glorious victory. The British loss in this engagement was 
very severe—more than 300 killed and wounded, and more than 
500 prisoners, while the loss on our side was but 12 killed and 60 
wounded. Col. Washington pursued Tarleton several miles, and 
slightly wounded him, but he was able to reach Cornwallis’s camp 
with most of his cavalry. In this action the South Carolina troops 
under Col. Pickens displayed great gallantry. A body of cay- 
alry under Col. Howard proved that Tarleton’s legion were not 
invincible. 800 stand of arms, 100 horses, 35 baggage-wagons, 
and two standards were among the material fruits of this victory. 
Two brass cannons which had been taken from Burgoyne, and 
afterwards captured by Cornwallis at Camden, again fell into the 
hands of the patriots. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William K. Holt to Miss Ruth A. 
Andrews; by Rev. Dr. Barrett, Col. J. H. French to Miss Fanny E. Thompson ; 
by Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. William W. Kenerson to Mrs. Jane KE. Stuart; 
by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charles 8. Parker to Miss Sarah E. Tolman; by Rev. 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Joseph A. Merrifield to Miss Annie M. Pierce; by Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, Mr. Ira Church Gray to Miss Ellen M. Atwood.—At Camb: 5 
by Rev. Dr. Newell, Dr. Benjamin 8. Shaw, of Boston, to Miss Amelia C. T. 
Hastings.—At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, George J. Townsend, M.D., 
of South Natick, to Miss Mary M. Buck.—At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Alonzo P. Burrill to Miss Mary C. Eaton.—At North Che , by Rev. Mr. 
Damon, Mr. Joseph A. Boyden, of Boston, to Miss Georgie L. Harrington.—At 
Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Silas F. Haywood to ‘iiss Ann M. McLoud. 
—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. H iM. Caldwell, of Valpa- 
raiso, Chili, to Miss Caroline ©. Willis.—At East Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. 
Sanford, Mr. Calvin Kingman, of Somerset, to Miss Hannah 8. Barrell.—At 
Sterling, by Rev. Mr. Moore, of Boston, Mr. Henry M. Moore to Miss Sarah 
Isabella Hastings.—At Plymouth, Boston, Mr. James W. Bicknell, of Boston, 
to Miss Caroline D. Barnes. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Francis C. Still, printer, 39; Mrs. Mary Stanley, 40; Mr. 
Henry M. Holman, 24; Miss Hannah E. Bradlee, 69; Mr. Alvin V. Odell, 28; 
Mr. John A. Stone, 22; Mrs. Almira Trott, 47.—At Charlestown, Mr. Ephraim 
Currier, 67.— At Cambridge, Mrs. Clarissa, wife of Mr. Sylvester Manning.—At 
Dorchester, Miss Martha Baker, 79: Miss Hannah Lincoln Humphrey, 21; 
Mrs. Anne Locke, 59; Mrs. Lois White, widow of the late Dr. Phineas Holden, 
80.—At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Elisa, wife of Mr. Pliny Nickerson, of Boston, 40. 
—At Lowell, Mrs. William Hunter, 35; Mrs. Laura Jane Wood, 9.—At An- 
dover, Mrs. Mary Stuart, wife of Prof. Austin Phelps.—At Woreester, Widow 
Mary Bullock, 66; Mr. Smith Greene, 51.—At Taunton, Widow Hannah K. 
Dean, 63.—At Salisbury, Capt. Nicholas P. French, 76.—At Fall River, Mr. 
Joseph Brightman, 69; Mrs. Martha Jane Wilbur, 22.—At Fairhaven, Mra. 
Elizabeth K. Hammond, 87.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Abby Reed, 26.—At Nan- 
tucket, Mr. George E. Gardner, 60; Mrs. Zilphia Ray, 80.—At Sandwich, Mr. 
Heman Tobey, of Boston, 30.—At Brewster, Widow Tem Snow, 74; 
Capt. Christopher Rogers, 78.—At Holyoke, Mrs. Roxa Whitcomb, 91— At 
North Adams, Mrs. Stevens, 64.—At Provincetown, Mrs. Mary Oakman 
Bowley, 38.—At Swansville, Me., Widow Elizabeth Williams Durrell, 94. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
STENA KILL. 
Respectfully inscribed to “‘ Jenni 


BY “GAY HUMBOLD®.” 


I love the songs of quiet streams, 
Just floating in the dusk that seems 
Between this and the land of dreams. 


—What time the world grows hushed and still, 
Till the sad moon looks o'er the hill, 
And listens to the whippoorwill. 


—What time the swallow’s drowsy wing 
Falls downward dim and darkening, 
Till lost like an imagining. 


—What time the very leaves seem grown 
Upon the breathless air alone, 
Upon the stirless ether strown : 


Till the sad shades of night sweep down, 
From Adironlack’s bosky throne, 
And the winds rouse them with a moan. 


And yet this glorious autumn eve, 
What is it makes all nature grieve, 
But dreaming dreams of Genevieve? 


And yet there is a soul should light 
This gloomy, mourning autumn night 
Into a day divinely bright. 


And yet, could those deep-beaming eyes 
Grect mine—with what a glad surprise, 
As a freed seraph's, paradise! 


Yet could I sit upon this shore 
(As we did on one night before), 
Till the stars bent the treetops o’er— 


Till the mad-bustling world grew still, 
And the bright moon rose o’er the hill, 
To listen to the whippoorwill— 

Till weary sleep should fold her wing, 


And the drowsed bird forget to sing, 
And naught be heard but whispering 


Of the deep waves, as on they rove, 
Of the light boughs in heaven above, 
And of those lips of * her I love,” 


And could—but well-a-day! alone 
Must my path henceforth lengthen on, 
Till the last dreary day—is done! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SIXES AND SEVENS: 
HOW TO HAVE A PLEASANT HUSBAND. 


7 BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Some ladies are blest with fault-finding lords. Mrs. Lemon was 
one of that unhappy class. If her husband came in too late or too 
soon fof dinner, or supper, if he heard the baby cry, if the room 
was too hot, or his shaving-water too cold, or everything did not 
go exactly right and just to suit him, he was up in arms about it 
forthwith, and there was no peace till his particular whims and 
wishes were gratified. 

Without meaning to be uncomfortable himself, or without even 
knowing that he was so, Mr. Lemon brought unhappiness to a 
circle where he certainly desired to confer nothing but comfort and 
delight. ‘There are a plenty of such men, though they are too 
blind, some of them, to see it in themselves. It is a most lament- 
able fault to fall into, and no doubt many of my fair friends will 
thank me for telling them how Mrs. Lemon managed to cure her 
husband of it. In order to understand the modus operandi the bet- 
ter, it will be as well to deal out the matter in the form and spirit 
of a narrative. 

So Mr. Lemon comes home to supper, and begins to fret round 
because his slippers are out of place, and the fire in the grate has 
got low, and the carpet is littered over with the baby’s playthings. 
When he left his office for home, it is not to be denied that he was 
in the best of spirits, and pledged to himself to dispense.sunshine 
all around him as soon as he got where his wife was. © “*y* 

Mrs. Lemon comes into the room, on hearing the outer door 
shut, and smiles to sce him returned from his day’s labor. x 

“ Are you in a hurry for tea?” she asks. “ Because if you are, 
I will have it got ready at once.” 

He gives a sneer, and says something in a low voice about “ tea’s 
never being ready when he is ready.” 

Forthwith his wife cheerfully turns about and orders tea without 
delay. 

On the table were toast, tea and cake. They ate dinner rather 
late, and the meal was a very hearty one of boiled salmon. Mr. 
L. uncovers the toast, lifts a slice or two daintily with the spoon, 
and declares it is done too much; when will she learn not to burn 
her toast up so ? 

“J don’t know,” says she; “ perhaps that top piece may be done 
a little too much. Give it to me, my dear, and do you help your- 

self from the bottom of the dish.” 

“No, I’ eat it, now I’ve begun with it,” is his reply. “T’ll 
trust to ack for a better piece next time.” 

So that branch of the subject is settled. Presently he begins to 
sip his tea. 

“Did you put sugar in my tea?” says he. 


. “ Yes,” she replies, pleasantly. ‘‘ But here is more, if you wish,” 


Spassing him the bowl. 


“No; no matter now. What flat-tasted stuff it is, though! 
I'd as lief drink dish-water. Latterly, I don’t seem to get a cup 
of tea that’s worth a cent. I wonder why we can’t have as good 
tea as other people.” 

Now his wife really took extra pains with the tea that night, and 
for her own part thought it was the best she had drank in a long 
time. She could therefore say but little in answer to his complaint, 
though she wanted to say enough to silence it forever. 

Next morning at breakfast it was just the same. As soon as he 
came down, the fit of fretting seized him. 

“ This breakfast is stone cold!” said he. 

“‘ Margaret has just taken it from the fire,” said Mrs. L. 

“ What’s the matter with that baby? I can’t stand that. You 
must carry it out of the room, or I must go myself!” 

So the bell is rang, and Margaret is told to take care of the baby 
till breakfast is over. 

“You used to have good coffee,” said he, after sipping a little 
from his cup. ‘ Why can’t we have as good now! I declare, it’s 
downright insipid! It’s worse than no coffce at all!” 

And he reached the water-pitc!.er to pour himself a glass of water. 

First it was the potatoes, after this experiment at fault-finding ; 
and then it was the ham. The eggs were either underdone or 
overdone. The toast was burned up again. There never was a 
colder morning, and that was just the kind of a morning to have 
a cold room to eat breakfast in. And so on till he finished a de- 
cidedly hearty breakfast, and got up to go out to his business. 

For dinner, he sent home a roasting piece of beef. When he 
came back to eat it, however, he began to carve it, and at once 
declared it was as raw as it ever was in the world. It wasn’t fit 
for anybody to eat. Mrs. Lemon expostulated. He always had 
preferred rare beef,—very rare beef; and she was sure that this 
was as much done as any she had ever cooked for him. But that 
was to no purpose. The beef was not right anyway. And the 
potatoes were “soggy” and heavy. And the other vegetables 
were not half cooked. Even the water was warm, winter as it 
was at the time. And to wind up the performance,—what was the 
matter with that baby ¢ 

This was the enjoyment pertaining to the dinner hour. Mrs. 
Lemon came to the conclusion, after her husband had gone out, 
that she could not bear with it any longer. She must either sub- 
due this fell spirit of unhappiness and discomfort, or it would sub- 
due her. She took the afternoon to think it all over, and at night 
installed a new order of things. 

When Mr. Lemon first put foot in the house at night, he was 
met with the heavy brow of his wife. 

“OQ, dear!” said she, beating her husband all out of sight with 
her fretful manner, “I do believe I shall go raving distracted ! 
“T’m almost worn out already! This child, and this housekeep- 
ing business, and this one thing and another will certainly finish 
me! And what I’m to do, I don’t know! I don’t much care!” 


Having arranged his own countenance for a diatribe of fretting 
of much the same character, Mr. L. was set back not a little at find- 
ing that his thunder was thus suddenly stolen away from him. 
The shock of astonishinent had the effect to momentarily silence 
his complaints. He looked at her face, and wondered what in the 
world had come over her. And he wondered, and wondered, all 
in vain. 

As soon as they sat down to the supper table, she began the 
business in good earnest. He would have liked to begin first ; 
but she was careful to dip in her oar before him. 

“I tell you one thing, Mr. Lemon,” said she ; “ I’ve done drink- 
ing tea, such as this is. If you can’t get better stuff for the table, 
you must drink it yourself, for 7 wont!” 

So he had nothing left him to complain of on the score of the 
tea. He might have been about to begin upon the toast, as usual, 
when she struck in before him again. 

“ Just the daubiest, clammicst, flattest, wretchedest toast I ever 
did eat!” said she, throwing down her knife and fork. ‘1 wish, 
Mr. Lemon, we could have a girl that could cook well enough to 
earn fair wages. I’m sure, I don’t see why I must have saddled 
off upon me such kind of help as I’m obliged to put up with! 
I’ve got tired of it, thoroughly! For my part, I’m for breaking up 
housekeeping altogether, and going outto board. I’ve been think- 
ing how much easier ’twould be—and I’ve pretty much come to 
the conclusion that I wont try to keep house any longer!’ 

Mr. Lemon offered some very tame sort of a reply, the whole of 
which conveyed no other meaning than that he was completely 
“dumbfounded.” 

The baby happened to grow restless. 

“I declare,” said she, with one of the direst expressions of coun- 
tenance conceivable, “that child is enough to worry the life out of 
me! I wish you had it to take care of; I guess you'd know how 
to pity me! Sometimes I wish that children were—I wont say 
where !” 

Mr. Lemon grew more astonished still, Never before had he 
heard her say a syllable in this spirit about her baby. Something 
was certainly the matter. He looked up at her; she seemed never 
more in earnest than then. He looked down upon the table; and 
she went on in just the same strain for several minutes. And so 
she kept it up» Next morning, she was the veriest scold at the 
table it is possible to imagine. 

“ What coffee ! O, what coffee !”’ she exclaimed, as soon as she 
commenced drawing it from the arn. ‘‘ You must either get me 
another girl, or I shall give up; for as for goi m in this way, I 
can’t and wont!” 

Her husband ventured—wonderful thing for him, that it was! 
to say that he thought the coffee was as good as it ever was, or 
ever would be. But she flew at the subject with increased fury, 
and pell-melied at him till he was thoroughly tired of it. She car- 
ried her point, and he was glad to beat a hasty retreat. 


“ Just see that steak now!” she exclaimed. ‘ Was there ever 
a woman tried as I am? All browned and wiggled up! If I 
want a thing rare, I’m sure to get it overdone. And that’s just the 
way itis! I’m worried to death in this way !” 

“ But,” cried Mr. L., blandly enough for him, “what is the 
trouble with the steak? I think it’s good enough. The greatest 
fault J have to find with my meat is, that it's always so rare! I 
never can eat it!” 

(Now wasn’t that a whopper ?) 

“No, you needn’t pass me the bread,” she went on. “ Raised 
bread I sometimes like ; but dough, absolute dough,—I’ll net, put 
up with it!” 

It was hard to suit her. Mr. L. studied her face by stolen 
glances ; but he was able to discover nothing that indicated a dis- 
position to trifle with the subject. She seemed to be terribly in 
earnest. At dinner she was worse than ever. They had fish 
on the table. Her husband helped her to some, which he did with 
a grace that really charmed her. 

**O, this abominable fish!” said she, tasting the first forkfull. 
“T used to like fish; but I don’t now, I must confess. Smoked, 
and soaked, and parboiled, and spoiled! I'd made up my mouth 
for a beautiful dinner ; but just look at it !’’ 

“« My dear,” asked Mr. Lemon, quite cowed by this time, “what 
is the matter with the fish? J see no fault in it. It is a good fish, 
and it has been well cooked. Don’t let us complain too much.” 

“It isn’t half done,” said she. “I might have expected as 
much. I'd as soon eat one right out of the river!’’ 

“Where is Lizzie?” asked her husband, wishing to direct atten- 
tion from this subject to the base. 

“Asleep, IL hope! Don’t for mercy’s sake wake her up! She’s 
the plague of my life now; and I aint certain at all that she wont 
finish me! If she'll sleep, let her sleep, for conscience sake! For 
my part, I’ve had enough of her !”’ 

Mr. Lemon left his dinner table a more thoughtful man than he 
had been in a long while. He was pledged to himself to find out 
what the trouble was so suddenly. . 

When he came home to supper, it was just the same. In the 
evening, he went out; for he was fairly driven out by his wife’s 
fretfulness. She almost trembled when she thought that she was 
driving him to this step, yet she sustained her courage all the way 
through with hope. 

And so she carried on for about a week. By the end of that 
time her husband had forgotten all his old complaints, and appeared 
to be a changed man throughout. He could sit down to the table 
and eat as hearty a meal as anybody, and without grumbling, 
either. This was a victory for his wife, although she still kept up 
her new device. 

One night, when he seemed more quict and genial than ever, 
she set up a furious onslaught upon the cheese. He declared to 
himself he had never heard her go on so. First he looked at her, 
and then at the cheese; and then he tasted of the cheese. And 
finally he looked at her again. And next came an explosion. 

He laughed out as loud as he could! 

“This is too bad, Eliza,” said he; “but it was good enough 
forme. I have deserved it all. Now let us stop right where we 
are, and agree to have no moreof it. I confess you have cured 
me. I can see now for myself how terrible my habit of fretting 
had got to be; but you shall not suffer any more in consequence 
of it. I pledge my honor to that!” 

He passed round the table and kissed her. The tears gushed 
from her eyes. 

Both wept anew; but the tears were welcome tears of joy. The 
poor wife felt that she had fairly won her husband over again. 

And from that day forward there never was a house where peace 
presided, and happiness dwelt, with a better prospect of perma- 
nence, than in the dwelling of Mr. Nathaniel Lemon, merchant. 

NOAH’S TOMB, 

A mosque has risen up over the grave of the great patriarch, I 
do not remember the exact measurement of the tomb; but if this 
is his sepulchre, Noah must have been a very tall man, for it cer- 
tainly seemed to me, at a random guess, to be about a hundred 
feet in length. ‘The old man who showed it to us, told me that 
this was his length as far as the knees, the rest being berit down- 
wards. Over the grave is a green cloth, the favorite color of tho 
Mahometans, and it is visited not only by Moslems, but also by 
Christians. — Wortabet's Syria and the Syrians. 


TONE DOLLAR! 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
It will procure for you for a whole year, 


BALLOWS DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


OG> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of Lal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous fllustrations also em- 
bellish each number. 

>> Over,twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar. 

(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


{O> In all its departments it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, 
the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has been for sixteen years 
connected with the Boston press. 

0 Devoted to foreign and domestic news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
new@iscoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

10> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magazine for one year; or any person séiMling us eight subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


There are 4382 hand-argans ground in the streets of New York 
city daily. A gentleman of New York, who came out the 
other day in the steamship Persia, and whose word is reliable, saw 
in Paris, in the middle of August, tomatoes selling at five francs 
each, and apricots three francs—owing to the cold wet summer, it 
having rained near two months. —— President Pierce intends to 
take up his residence in Portsmouth, N. H., after the 4th of March 
next. —— The library of four thousand volumes, lately belonging 
to Professor Lucke, of Germany, and purchased for the use of the 
Divinity School in Cambridge, chiefly by the generosity of Col. 
Benjamin Loring, of Boston, has arrived in safety at the institu- 
tion for which it is designed. It will make a very valuable addition 
to the means of there pursuing a theological education. —— News 
from Key West reports the markets to be filled with wrecked 
goods. —— The Nebraska City News says that “corn in Nebraska 
promises a most unprecedented yield. The average crop will be 
from fifty to eighty bushels to the acre. Strictly temperate men 
could hardly exist on soil that becomes so uncommonly corned on 
such slight provocation.” —— In the Irish language the electric 
telegraph is called ‘‘Sgeal abata bolta,” the literal translation of 
which is, “ News upon stilts.” —— The Rev. David Moore, D.D., 
eldest son of the late Bishop Moore, of Virginia, died lately at the 
rectory of St. Andrew’s Charch, Staten Island, in the 70th year 
of his age, and 48th year of his rectorship on the island. Dr. 
Moore was highly esteemed for his many excellencies, and his loss 
will be severely felt by his parishioners. —— A mother-in-law in 
an establishment is a rare good servant, but a precious bad mis- 
tress. —— The San Antonio (Texas) Herald says, that a gentle- 
man residing some thirty miles west of San Antonio, has a “live” 
wolf, some eight months old, which attends his stock of sheep in 
the same manner as a shepherd’s dog, going out with them in the 
morning, and returning with them at night. His wolfship was cap- 
tured when young, and has been trained with the sheep. —— Some 
say that sausages are “dog cheap” in this city. However pleasant 
the fact may be in f pecuniary sense, the suggestions it calls up 
are by no means agreeable. —— Wm. Arrison, the torpedo mur- 
derer at Cincinnati, has been sentenced to the State Prison for ten 
years. A butcher, who has just died, and who was a great 
dog fancier, has left orders to his heir to pay the taxes on a hun- 
dred dogs belonging to him, and to devote a part of the revenues 
of a very fine estate to their support. There’s an eccentric and 
benevolent butcher. Carefully preserve the fallen leaves of 
trees, and procure as many as you can; when rotted into mold, 
the produce is invaluable. —— The hotels in New York are crowd- 
ed. At the Astor House the privilege to sleep in a room with 
seven others is sold at a high advance; and at the St. Nicholas, 
one thousand persons hive together. —— A creditor of the city of 
Philadelphia, ddéilliipg of being able to get his pay of the treas- 
urer, has attached the furniture of the council chamber. —— By a 
recent collision on the Michigan Southern Railroad, three new 
locomotives, which were on board one of the trains, were com- 
pletely smashed to pieces and igndered worthless. —— Besides the 
commerce of the lakes at Chicago, twenty-six trunk railroads and 
branches bring to it the trade of the interior. —— A correspondent 
writes that Noah Pease, Esq., of Meredith, killed at one shot forty- 
one pigeons from a flock that alighted upon a stand prepared for 
the purpose on a wheat stubble. 
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VARIETIES OF FOOD, 

What is there that men will not eat, cither from necessity or 
caprice? Shipwrecked mariners have often made a hearty meal 
of boot-soup; and mule-steak has often done the hardy pioncers 
good service. The natives of Tonquin, according to Dampier, 
give their friends arrack, in which snakes and scorpions have been 
infused. The Calmuc Tartars also feed on snakes, and the Syri- 
ans eat crocodiles. The inhabitants of Cochin-China prefer spoiled 
eggs to fresh; the Tonquinese enjoy locusts, whether raw, pickled 
or broiled; the West Indians have a taste for caterpillars, and 
ants are a luxury in Africa. Mungo Park astounded Sir Walter 
Scott while walking with him, by running his stick into an ant- 
hill, and then after it-had been covered with insects, drawing it 
through his lips. He said they tasted like currants! Truly, there 
is no accounting for taste. 


A Proor-Reaper.—The most industrious proof-reader we re- 
member, was a lady to whom, at her request, we sent a revise of 
an article she had written for us. As t were.nearly a hundred 
superfluous commas in it, according to 8r Mgounb; sho “sat up 
all night, and scratched them out with ife so neatly that 
no one could perceive them.” 4 a 


Hoor, Hurran!—The ladies hoops still afford subject matter 
for small wits to excruciate upon. It is now asserted that a cooper 
of this town has entered into partnership with a milliner, the two 
branches of trade being identical, 


Arrorneys AND Lawyers.—Sterne insinuates that attorneys 
are to lawyers what apothecaries are to physicians—only that they 
do not deal in scruples, Some of them are not averse to drachms, 
however. 


> 


Tur Press.—It was Victor Hugo who called the press “ the 
formidable locomotive of universal thought.” Louis Napoleon 
“looks out for the engine” so sharply in France, that it does not 
run very well there. 


» 


Musicau.—* Vestvali the magnificent” has gone off to Mexico 
with a magnificent troupe of opera singers. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The number of votes to be cast in the next presidential election 
will probably reach 3,500,000. 


They raise six hundred bushels of sweet potatocs to the acre on 
the Gaudaloupe River, in Texas. 


The city and county prisoners of San Francisco are to be fed 
for twenty-four cents a day, by contract. 


Night schools are established in the city of Baltimore this win- 
ter. Schools for neglected children are also in contemplation. 


The health of Dr. Kane, the djstinguished Arctic explorer, be- 
ing much impaired, he has taken a trip to Europe with a view to 
its restoration. 


A Bartlett pear grown on the farm of Jewett Jones & Son, in 
Andover, weighed eighteen ounces, and measured ten by twelve 
inches in circumference. 

It is now ascertained beyond a reasonable doubt, that the burn- 
ing of the Niagara on Lake Michigan, by which some seventy-five 
lives were lost, was the work of an incendiary. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of Rev. David T. 
Kimball, at Ipswich, Mass., was recently commemorated by the 
people of that ancient town with much interest. 


Rev. Henry Wood, formerly a clergyman of New Hampshire, 
has been appointed chaplain in the navy, ip place of T. R. Lam- 
bert, resigned. Mr. Wood is now consul at Beyrout. 


The Hampden (Mass.) County Agricultural Society have pur- 
chased a lot of land at Springfield, containing thirty acres, at a 
cost of $8000, on which to old their future exhibitions. 

A hog exhibited at the late Chilicothe (Ohio) Fair, weighed 
1135 pounds, and measured nine feet in length, and about the 
same in girth. He was two years and three months old. 


Ephraim Ricker, who shot one Rodgers at Berwick, Maine, a 
short time since, while picking apples from a tree, has been tned 
and sentenced to twenty days’ imprisonment in Alfred jail. 


A certain sign-board has the following classical inscription :— 
“ All persons what are found fyghteing or trespussing on this 
ground will be executed wid the utmost wigger of the lawr.”’ 

The coronation of the emperor of Russia took place at Moscow 
on the 7th of September. ‘The barbaric gorgeousness of the scene, 
and of the preparations for the coronation, appear to have dazzled 
all beholders, and it is said that the cost exceeded $5,000,000. 


It appears that nearly all the Western railroads at the present 
time are overrun with freight transportation, and so serious is the 
inconvenience resulting therefrom, that a general rise in freights, 
both upon the roads and rivers, is anticipated, or has already 
taken place. 


The French Inundation Committee have collected and remitted 
to the President of the Central Relief Committee, the sum of 
105,515 40 francs—equal to $20,621 72—which has been sub- 
scribed in New York for the benefit of the sufferers by the recent 
inundations in France. 


Near Greensboro (S. C.), an entire railroad train ran over a 
drunken man, lately. He had fallen on the track, and the cow- 
catcher being sufficiently elevated not to carry him with it, he lay 
there in safety, to the amazement of the conductor and engineer, 
who, of course, thought he was cut to pieces. 7 

The New England Society of New York have made arrange- 
ments for a course of six lectures, to be delivered by New England 
orators prior to the next December anniversary. Among the 
speakers engaged are Hon. George P. Marsh, Hon. George Lunt, 

ev. A. L. Stone and Rev. Dr. Osgood. 


The oflicers of Murray’s Asylum for the Insane, Scotland, be- 
lieve that no better medicines for the mind are known than rational 
occupation, recreation and education ; wherefore they are endeay- 
oring to extend and vary the modes of employing, amusing and 
instructing those who are committed to their care. 

A powder-horn was discovered recently on one of the “ Hunting 
Islands,” near the mouth of Morgan River, South Carolina, mark- 
ed “2 Rudolph.” It is the only trace ever discovered of the reve- 
nue-cutter Hamilton, Captain Rudolph, which was lost off the 
Charleston (South Carolina) Bar, in 1853, and never heard of. 


The yellow Newtown pippin is the most popular apple in the 
English market. It frequently sells there for $16 per barrel; and 
ag and prepared for export, commands $6 to $8 per barrel in 

Yew York. This apple, we believe, is raised nowhere in perfec- 
tion, except on Long Island and the banks of the Hudson River. 

The Detroit Daily Advertiser, of October 2d, says :—‘“ A com- 
pany of six hundred men, women and children started from ‘Tabor, 

owa, lately, for Kansas. They are farmers and mechanics, who 
go to make Kansas their permanent home. ‘Two hundred men 
from Western lowa volunteered to conduct them into the interior.” 


The Jacksonville (Ala.) Republican says so severe a frost as 
early as the 24th of September, has not been experienced in that 
section for twenty years, and considerable damage must have been 
inflicted on the cotton and other crops. In the vicinity of Bruns- 
wick, Missouri, it is said that at least one-half of the tobacco crop 
has been destroyed by the frost. 


The boring of Hoosac Mountain has gone in over 300 fect, and 
is still in progress at an average of 4 1-2 feet a day. Fresh air is 
pumped into the hole through a long box by horse power, and 
soon clears the end after a blast. On the strength of these demon- 
strative experiments, it is the purpose of the parties interested to 
make another appeal to the legislature fur more State aid. 


Among the visitors at the late Fair of the Essex Agricultural 
Society, at Newburyport, Mass., was an aged lady from Caven- 
dish, Vt., 81 years of age, who moved around in the crowd with 
no appearance of futigue. She came from her home, 120 miles, 
to visit friends m the city—her first ride in the cars. When she 
saw the crowds of people, she said it seemed to her that “all the 


tribes of Israel had come again together.” 


The frauds of Carpentier and Grelet, clerks of the Northern 
Railway, in France, the most important of all the French railroads, 
are greater than those of Schuyler upon the New Haven Railroad, 
or any others yet developed in this country, and only equalled by 
the late swindling banker in London. ‘I'he directors admit the 
frauds to amount to 3,000,000 francs, or $600,000; while the let- 
ters and public opinion in Paris set the amount at a much higher 
figure—even as high as 15,000,000 francs, or $3,000,000. ‘The 
robbers are described as young men of honorable families, 

The French railroads are managed well. On one railroad line, 
two hundred and forty trains a certain bridge every day, and 
no collision. ‘The roads are well built. ‘Uhey cost high, compared 
with ours—but what would ours cost, if made as good as these ? 
The stone-masonry, the grading, the ballasting, the sodding of the 
slopes, the depots, the station-houses, the cars, the order and the 
preciseness are all models which we shall fullow eventually. No 
conductor can cheat there ; no collecting in cars; no confusion on 
getting ‘in. ‘Their tunnels are excellent, and their street crossings 


@@mirable. 


Foreign Items. 
The book trade is flourishing in Melbourne. One bookseller 
there, who now has 14,000 volumes on his shelves, began business 
with £10 ten years ago. 


Miss Catherine Hayes has arrived in Paris, to enjoy a season of 
repose after her long journeyings in the antipodes, the two Ameri- 
cas, and the East Indies. 


It appears that Russia has not suffered much in her trade from 
the late war. Commerce and manufactures are entered into to an 
extent never before manifested; and agriculture is everywhere 
flourishing under a bountiful harvest. The custom house at St. 
Petersburg is overwhelmed with business. 


In a thunderstorm, says an English paper, which broke over 
the village of Bergheinfield, on the road to Wurtzburg, in Rhein- 
ish Bavaria, latcly, the lightning set fire to a barn filled with 
forage, and the flames spread so rapidly that they destroyed not 
fewer than 130 houses before they could be extinguished. 


Not fewer than 71,000,000 of newspapers per annum—or about 
200,000 every day—p ss through the London post-oflice. The 
number of “book-packets,” exclusive of newspapers, which now 
pass through the London office, is at the rate of 1,400,000 per 
annum, being an increase of more than a million, or of 273 per 
cent. on the number in 1854. 


A waterspout, says the Presse Belge, passed near Bedbourg 
(Bavaria), on the 24th of August, and encircling a child eight 
years of age, swept it into the air to a height of forty feet; furtu- 
nately the child fell on a haystack and was unhurt. <A goat was 
likewise transported to a distance of three hundred paces, and was 
deposited safely in the highest branch of a tree. 


Sands of Gold. 


--+» The “point of honor” can often be made to produce, by 
means of vanity, as many good deeds as virtue. — Talleyrand. 

«++. Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds than happiness ever 
can; and common sufferings are fur stronger links than common 
joys.—Lomartine. 

.«++ We scldom find persons whom we acknowledge to be pos- 
sessed of good sense, except those who agree with us in opinion.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

.... He that knows a little of the world, will admire it enough 
to fall down and worship it; but he that knows it most, will most 
despise it.—Colton. 

.... Our welcome of a stranger depends upon the name he 
bears—upon the coat he wears; our farewell upon the spirit he 
has displayed in the interview.— Talleyrand. 

.... We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we love by drying 
the tears of others, than by shedding our own; and the fairest 


funeral wreath we can hang on their tomb is a fruit-ottering of 
good deeds.—Jean Paul. 


..-» To be always intending to live a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it, is as if a man should put off eating, and 
drinking, and sleeping, from one day and night to another, till be 
is starved and destroyed.— Tillotson. 

...» IL beg you to take to heart one maxim, which for myself I 
have ever observed, and ever shall; it is never to say more than is 
necessary. ‘The unspoken word never does harm; what is once 
uttered can never be recalled, and no man can foresee its conse- 
quence.—Aossuth, 


Joker's Budget. 


A gentleman on entering a cold room where there was no fire, 
expressed his astonishment that so kind a friend should give Lim 
such a cool reception. 

“What is the cause of the potato rot ?’—“ It is attributed to 
the rot-ta-tery influence of the earth.’”’—‘‘ How was this ascertain- 
ed ?”—“ By consulting a great many common taters.” 


Always accept a seat in the carriage of a lady who has eaten no 
dinner, for the chances are that, as she has touched nothing since 
luncheon, there is a good supper waiting for her at home. 

It was observed of a philosopher who was drowned in the Red 
Sea, that his taste would be suited, for he was a man of deep 
thinking, and always liked to go to the bottom of anything. 

“One hears an immense deal about ‘legal tenders,’’”’ said Lord 
Brougham, upon one occasion ; “ but upon my soul, I never heard 
of anything /egal yet, that was not infernally dard instead of tender.”” 

An old author quaintly remarks : “ Avoid argument with ladies. 
In spinning yarns among si/ks and satins, a man is sure to be 
worsted and twisted. And when a man is worsted and twisted, he 
may consider himself wound up.” 

A Glasgow antiquarian recently visited Cathcart Castle, and 
asked one of the villagers “if he knew anything of an old story 
about the building ?’’—* Ay,” said the rustic, “ Love was anither 
auld storey, but it fell down lang since !” 

.... A lady sitting down to a dinner of roast veai, the othe 
day, exciaimed, while eating, “I do think that butchers are the 
most cruel creatures that ever lived; these poor calves !—another 
piece off the shoulder, if you please, Mr. Smith.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refincd Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the ,» 80 condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering theentire sheet. which is of faz MaMMoTH 
size, for the instruction and tofthe g | reader, An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience cam suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
in the Union, with the exception of *‘ Battou’s Prcroriat.”’ 

| ple copies sent when desired. 
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Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 
One copy of Tus or ovr Unto, and one copy of BALLou's Prcro: 
$4 veraunum. Published every Satunpay. by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Waotesatr Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Lilinois. 
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SCENES IN RUSSIA. 

Since the recent coronation of the Emperor of Russia, Moscow 
has become more than ever an object of interest, and to gratify 
this feeling we have placed on this page striking representations of 
two of the most noted buildings, the Kremlin, and the Palace of 
Petrowski, in the environs of the city. The Kremlin is to Moscow 
what the Acropolis was to Athens, and the Capitol to Rome. It 


THE KREMLIN AT MUSCOW, AND TOWER OF IVAN. 


is surrounded by a strong and lofty wall, embattled with many 
towers and turrets, and several gates. The principal in our illus- 
tration is the tower of John the Great,—Ivan Veliki. The dome 
by which it is surmounted is gilded, like the other domes of the 

mlin—about 60 in all. It is 269 feet 6 inches high, and each 
story is a belfry. The largest bell weighs 64 tons. The bell at 
its base was cast by order of the Empress Anna, in 1780. It 


weighs about 400,000 pounds. The palace of Petrowski, de- 

icted in the second engraving, is one of the sights of Moscow. 

t was a creation of the Empress Elizabeth. It is fantastically 
built, and glaring in color, with red and white walls, embattled like 
those of the Kremlin. The grounds are beautifully laid out and 
ornamented with trees, and the carriage road, more than a 
mile in length, is one of the finest drives in the world. 
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THE PALACE OF PETROWSKI, NEAR MOSUOW. » 
Bi. 


